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WILLIAM J. COPELAND. 


In previous numbers of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY there have been presented 
sketches of representative men of New 
Hampshire, in business, and public and 
professionanal life, with accompanying 
portraits. Herewith we give a short 
biographical notice. with portrait. of a 
well known lawyer, who, although not 
an actual resident of the State, is a mem- 
ber of the Strafford County bar, and ex- 
tensively engaged in practice in this and 
other counties of eastern New Hamp- 
shire, as well as in the State of Maine. 

WILLIAM J. COPELAND is a son of 
Rev. William H. Copeland, a Baptist 
clergyman, yet living and a resident of 
Lebanon, Me. He was born in Albion. 
Kennebee County, Me., Jan. 24, 1841, 
being now in his thirty-eighth year. 
The Copeland family trace their ancestry 
to Sir John Copeland, who fought at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, under Edward 
III., October 17, 1346, and with his own 
hand captured King David of Scotland, 
whom he bore from the field with a com- 
pany of attendants, and, proceeding to 
Calais, delivered him into the hands of 
his royal master, then in France. For 
this service he was created a banneret by 


the king. and given a pensionof five hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 
made Warden of 


He was also 
Berwick, Sheriff of 
Northumberland and Keeper of Rox- 
burgh Castle. Lawrence Copeland, a 
lineal descendant of Sir John. from 
whom sprang all the Copelands in Amer- 
ica, came to this country and settled at 
Mount Holliston, Mass.. where he died 
December 30, 1699, aged 110 years. Mo- 
ses Copeland, a great-grandson of Law- 
rence, and from: whom William J., the 
subject of our sketch, is a direct descend- 
ant in the fifth generation, went with his 
brother Joseph from Milton, Mass.. to 
Warren, Me., in 1763, being among the 
early settlers of that place. He was a 
manof great activity, shrewd and caleu 
lating, and gained wealth and distine- 
tion, taking a prominent part in the en- 
terprises of the town. In early life he 
had served in the army, entering at sev- 
enteen, under Capt. Boice ; was at Ticon- 
deroga in 1758, and at the taking of Que- 
bee the following year. Soon after his 
settlement in Warren he was appointed 
sheriff, and held the office eleven years. 
He also held the office of crier of the 
court several years. From constant con- 
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tact with lawyers and observation of 


legal proceedings he gained a good 
knowlege of the law, and finally became 
the principal lawyer of the place, for, al- 
though not educated to the profession, 
his practical information and ready 
knowledge of human nature rendered his 
advice and assistance in legal controver- 
sies the most valuable that could be ob- 
tained in that region. This Moses Cope- 
land was a cousin of President John Ad- 
ams, anda grandson of John Alden up- 
en the maternal side. 

William J. Copeland attended the com- 
mon schools in Shapleigh and Berwick, 
where his father wasthen preaching. In 
1855 he attended the academy at South 
Berwick, and afterwards. for a time, the 
West Lebanon and Limerick Academies, 
earning the money to defray the neces- 
sary expenses by teaching in the winter 
and farm labor in the summer, teaching 
his first school, at Shapleigh, before he 
was sixteen years of age. Having a 
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strong inclination toward the legal pro- 
fession, he entered the office of Hon. In- 
crease S. Kimball of Sanford, Me., at an 
early age, where he pursued the study of 
the law until he was admitted to the bar, 
which was before he was twenty-one 
years of age. Hethen located in Presque 
Isle, Aroostook County, where he en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession, 
remaining there until April, 1868, when 
he removed to Berwick, opposite Great 
Falls, where he has since resided, having 
established his office at the latter place. 

During the past ten years in which he 
has been in practice at Great Falls, it is 
safe to say Mr. Copeland has attained a 
degree of success in his profession sel- 
dom equalled and never surpassed by 
any practitioner in the country outside 
the great cities. This is attributable, it 
may fairly be presumed, to his indomita- 
ble energy, intense application and thor- 
rough devotion to his professional work. 
With powers of physical endurance far 
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greater than those with which most men 
are endowed, with a keen insight into hu- 
man nature, and a strong love for the 
contests of the legal arena, he has the 
ability to command success in cases 
where others would see only failure from 
the start. Without any of the graces of 
oratory, he exercises, nevertheless, a 
wonderful power over the jury, through 
his ready perception of their individual 
characteristics, enabling him to appeal 
directly to their understanding and judg- 
ment, and the earnestness with which he 
enters into the case, carrying as it does 
the appearance of a settled conviction of 
the justice of his cause. 

In a description of Mr. Copeland’s 
phrenological character. recently writ- 
ten out by Prof. O. S. Fowler, that dis- 
tinguished phrenologist says: ** Power is 
your predominant characteristic, and 
much greater than I often find it. It ap- 
pertains to your constitution, intellect, 
will and whole character, so that you 
have brought and will bring more to pass 
than any in thousands who 
started evenly with you. This comes 
from the predominance of your muscu- 
lar system, whieh renders your mental 
operations remarkably virile and effec- 
tive, to which you superadd great mem- 
ory, especially of facts, faces and places. 
Are pre-eminently adapted to the study 
and practice of law. Can be a public 
man and leader. Are remarkable for 
looking right into and through things at 
a glance, and particularly sagacious in 
spelling out men.” 

As has been stated, Mr. Copeland has 
a large practice at the Strafford County 
bar, being engaged, upon one side or the 
other, in a great proportion of all the 
cases coming to trial in the county. In 
Carroll County, also, he has been exten- 
sively engaged, having been retained in 
most of the important cases tried there 
for several years past, prominent among 
which was the famous Buzzell murder 
case, wherein he secured the acquital of 
the respondent upon his first trial, in 


one inal 
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May, 1875, though he was subsequently 
tried and convicted of the statutory 
crime of “hiring and procuring” the 
murder. Inthe management of this case, 
especially at the first trial, Mr. Copeland 
displayed his remarkable powers to the 
best possible advantage, manifesting a 
force of character, command of resources 
and influence over men seldom shown. 
His services have also been called into 
requisition at the Rockingham and Bel- 
knap County courts. while his practice 
in Maine even exceeds that in this State. 
As few men are able to accomplish as 
much professional labor as Mr. Cope- 
land, there are few who receive so large 
an income therefrom—certainly not more 
than one or two inthis State—and should 
he continue to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to his profession for the next ten 
years, he will have gained not only a re- 
markable reputation for professional suc- 
cess, but material wealth fully commen- 
surate therewith. 
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Mr. Copeland married, in March, 1862, 
Miss Ellen L. Wade. youngest daughter 
of Loring and Sarah (Foster) Wade, for- 
merly of Machias. Maine, and a grand- 
daughter of Col. Benjamin Foster, Jr.. 
of Machias, prominent in the early his- 
tory of that town. By this union he has 
had three children, all daughters, two of 
whom are ltiving—Mabelle. born April 
10, 1864, and Kate. January 13,. 1867. 
His home is one of the finest and most 
elegant residences in that section, the 
abode of comfort and domestic enjoy- 
ment, and his few leisure hours, here 
passed, are not without their happy in- 
fluence upon his busy and earnest life. 

In politics he has always been a Re- 
publican, but has never held office, or 
engaged in political life beyond the man- 
ifestation of decided opposition to what 
is generally known as the ** machine” in 
party management, until during the re- 
cent campaignin Maine, when he es- 
poused the cause of the new National 
Greenback party, and made several ef- 
fective. speeches upon the stump. 
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Two distinct and breathing worlds lie 
open forthe sojourner in this fleeting 
life; the world of the present and the 
world of the past. Those who love the 
present derive most enjoyment in visiting 
great cities and centres of fashion, pic- 
ture galleries, and splendid libraries. 
They are enraptured by the pageantry 
and grandeur of imperial palaces, the 
glitter and show of courtly ceremonies, 
and all the gay dissipations of fashiona- 
ble life. The devotees of the pest prefer 
rather to dream away the hours on the 
spot where great meu fought for a wor- 
thy cause, or linger among the ruined 
halls of greatness. The eloquent voices 
of enother age, though only in imagina- 


tion, speak greater truths to them than 
the loudest ntterances of the present. 
To those who possess this secset, Kit- 


tery Point,in Maine, possesses many 
points of deep interest. Whittier, in his 
sweet verse, has often mentionrd some of 
them, yet"the traveller has to carefully 
seek for them, for like Hamlet, they 
dread to be **too much?’ the sun.” Once 
found, however, and they reward the ex- 
plorer with suggestive and noble pictures 
of the past. In an article like this. too 
little space is granted for more than a 
brief mention of its chief attractions. 
Kittery lies opposite to Portsmouth, 
the Piscataqua river flowing between, 
and the visitor to the latter place usually 
visits the former. You cross by a long 
bridge set upon piles, where the water is 
wore than thirty feet deep. On either 
hand lies the loveliest scenery in New 
Hampshire. Blue as the interior of a 
hare-bell the broad, romantic river, sanc- 
tified by John Smith’s wanderings and 
Whittier’s lays, flows southward to the 
sea, which you can discern in the dis- 
tance through the soft violet haze. Be- 
hind you lies Portsmouth, its spires ris- 
ing in the air; old Fort Constitution tow- 
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ers at your right, seaward are White Isl- 
and, Boar Island, Great Island, and 
Whale’s Back, the whole coast clothed 
with villages as far as the eye can reach. 
Fronting you is the famous navy yafd, 
with its arsenals and its shop-houses. A 
long undulating highway runs in a sinu- 
ous line before the eye, hedged in by 
green orchards and clustering farm-hou- 
ses, reminding the English traveller of 
those emerald lanes that lead down into 
Kent and Sussex. Three miles on you 
view a little hamlet, the spire of a small 
chureh rising above the roofs, and near- 
er you behold mouldering old docks upon 
which boys sit with their feet over the 
water, fishing. Groups of sail boats and 
fishing schooners ride in the harbor, 
their broad white sails flapping listlessly 
in the breeze. This is the outline of the 
scene that is spread before you. 

There is a suggestion of the antique, 
and of quiet decay in the general aspect 
of the town. The stranger is reminded 
by a hundred evidences that he is look- 
ing upon the seat of past prosperity and 
vanished splendor. Distinct and widely 
separated indeed is the present with its 
quiet. half mournful life, and that famous 
past when Kittery was a commercial and 
social centre, when the activity of trade 
made it anew world Tyre, and ships 
sailed from its decks to India and the 
Southern seas—ships that cireumnaviga- 
ted the globe. 

On the whole Atlantic coast there is no 
better harbor than that afforded by the 
widening of the Piscataqua below Ports- 
mouth and Kittery, and inthe colonial 
period it wasa great channel of com- 
merece. At Kittery and Portsmouth were 
mercantile centres which vied with Sa- 
lem and Boston, Newport and New York. 
Some of their merchants had a hundred 
veesels at their command, engaged in 
commerce and fisheries, and laurgh trad 
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ing parties were ever coming in on land 
from the lands of the Abenequis, the 
Coos. and the St. Francis. Gay and ro- 
mantic must have been those expeditions 
into the summer forest; the encounters 
with Indians, half-breeds and squaws; 
the wild adventures, and the return to 
the populous towns. ‘Those were the 
golden days of Portsmouth and Kittery. 

It is delightful to lounge about the old 
worm-eaten wharves on the sunny after- 
noons. 
dreams and idleness about the place 
which is very soothing. Very little busi- 
ness is transacted here 
Three or four barges laden 
and a few schooners bearing the valuable 
produce of the Maine forests, with here 
and therea fishing smack, constitutes 
about the whoie of its commercial pros- 
In the great nany vard there is 
Only now and then 


now-a-days. 
with coal, 


perity. 
comparative quiet. 
is there a vessel launched from the stocks. 
‘It is only by a great effort that you can 
imagine allthe past glory of the old 
maritime town—its merchants as rich as 
princes and almostas powerful. its large, 
noisy ship-yards, its huge warehouses 
stocked with merchandise jrom all parts 
of the world. its numerous fleets going 
and coming to and from China, the In- 
dies, and the Mediterranean. 

Before leaving the river side we must 
say a few more words about the navy 
yard. It contains an area of nearly six- 
ty-five acres. 
dimension split granite enclose it on all 
sides. There is every convenience and 
facility for constructing the largest class 
of government ships. The water at the 
wharves is of suflicient depth to float the 
largest man-of-war at the lowest tide. 
Three large ship-houses, seven large tim- 
ber sheds, a mast house, and a rigging 
house, machine shops. and wood shops 
on the most extensive and tmproved 
plans pertain to the yard. There is a 
floating dry-dock for the repair of ships, 
which cost nearly a million of dollars. 
Itis three hundred and fifty feet in 
length, one hundred and fifteen in width, 
and thirty-eight feet in height. The 
quarters for officers and men are not ex- 
celled by those of any naval station in 
the country. Some over five hundred 


There is a fascinating air of 


Permanent gray walls of 


hands are usually employed in the yard. 

As pe pass up-town, through the his- 
torically famous streets, we have time to 
more leisurely notice the architecture of 
the buildings. Most of the houses are 
modern, but among them are now and 
then seen a more ancient type of dwell- 
ing—relics of the revolutionary epoch. 
Their quaint. small paned windows, am- 
ple door porches, glittering brass knock- 
ers. and enormous chimneys are at once 
old fashioned and One 
could, gazing at these antique houses, 
almost fancy that from them would issue 
dressed in 
plum 
silver 


suggestive. 


gentlemen of colonial days, 
knee breeches, silken stockings, 
colored coats, cocked hats, and 
buckles. Every one of these houses has 
its treasere of tradition, and if allowed 
io speak could tell rare tales of auld lang 
syne. There is one great mansion which 
we cannot summarily dismiss with a pass- 
ing notice, for though curtailed some- 
what of its fair proportions, it is still the 
object of frequent pilgrimages to Kittery 
Point. We refer to the old Pepperell 
House, built one hundred and ninety 


years ago, which has seen more of splen- 


dor and sheltered more famous individu- 
als than any other private residence en 
this side of the sea. 

The house was built by the first Wil- 
liam Pepperell, the great merchant and 
ship-builder of his time. He accumulat- 
ed vast wealth by trade, and his mansion 
reflected the boundlessness of his means. 
Grand as any old English castle, it stood 
looking aut to sea, girt by a great park 
where droves of deer sported. His son, 
the famous Sir William Pepperell, en- 
larged and adorned it atethe time of his 
marriage in 1734. This Lord Pepperell, 
the only American baronet after Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, was a remarkable man. He 
was the richest merchant in the colonies, 
and had at times two hundred ship at 
His at Louisburg proved 
him a skillful general, and his political 
influence was second to that of no man’s 
in ihe dolonies. The style he lived in re- 
called the Feudal magnificence of the 
great barons. The walls of his great 
mansion were adorned with rich cary- 
ings. splendid mirrors, and costly paint- 
ings. In his side-board glittered heavy 


sea. success 
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silver plate and rare old China. Wine a 
hundred years old from the delicate, spi- 
ey brands of Rhineland to the fiery Tus- 
can, was in his cellars. He kept a coach 
with six white horses. A _ retinue of 
slaves and hired menials looked to him as 
their lord, and he hada barge upon the 
river, in which he was rowed by a crew 
of Africans in gaudy uniforms. The on- 
ly man in all the colonies worth two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, reign- 
ing grandly over grand estates, for, like 
an English peer, he might have travelled 
all day long upon his own lands, sove- 
reign lord,in fact, if not in name, of 
more than five hundred thousand acres— 
timber, plain and valley, in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine—Sir William Pepperell 
could do this and yet not live beyond his 
means. 

The memory of all this baronial mag- 
nificence fills the mind as you stand be- 
fore the old mansion where he lived, or 
at the Knight’s tomb in the orchard 
across the road, a few hundred yards 
from the goodly residence that he built. 
Faded is the escutcheon on the marble 
tombstone. ’curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, and sadly decayed is the grand old 
mansion, but they recall visions of splen- 
dor still. The house looks down from its 
three story grandeur with scorn upon its 
humble and more modern neighbors, and 
well it may. Its experiences have been 
unique. British Admirals, belted Earls, 
grave statesmen, and the noblest chivalry 
of the old and the new world have abode 
under its roof. Its master was one of 
the most brilliant personages of his gen- 
eration: and although the famous men 
who came after him, Langdon, Washing- 
ton, Adams, Franklin and Livingston, 
with many others—figured in greater 
ovents, still the name and memory of Sir 
William Pepperell are well nigh as fa- 
mous as those of the Dii majous of our 
history. 

Half a mile to the West is another fa- 
mous old mansion, the Sparhawk House, 
built by Lord Pepperell in 1741, for his 
daughter, who married Col. Sparhawk. 
This structure is in better repair than the 
other, and is one of the stateliest houses 
of that age in America. Its great parlor 
is thirty by twenty feet, and very high 
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posted. The other rooms are smaller 
but stately. The orginal paper remains 
on the walls of the wide hall, as do the — 
deer antlers above the doors. ‘The ob- 
servatory upon the roof affords a fine 
view of the surrounding country. <A no- 
ble avenue of elms, a quarter of a mile 
in length, formerly led from the street to 
the door. The trees were about one rod 
apart. The perspective effect of this 
grand avenue must have been peculiarly 
graceful and impressive. Some vandal 
cut down the trees twenty-five years ago. 
But no one can destroy the beauty of the 
noble site on which the mansion stands. 
James T. Fields has lately endeavored, 
among others, to purchase it for a sum- 
mer residence. 

We pass from the atmosphere of these 
ancient structures once more into the 
light and life of the sea-port town. A 
change has taken place during eur ab- 
sence among the memories of the past. 
For the first time, me are reminded of’ 
the fact that Kittery has claims as a pop- 
ular summer resort. Yes, the old town 
has Rip Van Winkled into life again, ac- 
quiring fresh fame in its new dignity. It 
is now four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the quaint streets have become a sort of 
Hyde Park. Fxuestrians and carriages 
dash thither and hither, making a pleas- 


ant and brilliant promenade. The friends 
who breakfasted together a few hours be- 


fore, have now the satisfaction to bow to 
each other from barouches or from the 
saddle. The lovely ladies who wore 
bowling costumes this morning, wear 
driving costumes this afternoon, and to- 
night they will flaunt gaudy ball-room 
attire. How they smile andbow! How 
the ribbons flutter and the gloves glitter! 
The air is soft and mild. The music from 
a brass band chimes pleasantly on the 
ear. Over all shines the warm sun, from 
a spotless sky. 

But all this bustle and gaiety and splen- 
dor is far apart from the life of the town. 
It preserves its indomitable repose des- 
pite the fury of the brief summer episode 
of excitement around it with a smile of 
scorn as it were. For one short month 
the saturnalia of fashion reels along its 
wide beach, and holds high festival in 
the very heart of its quaintness, but dur- 
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ing the rest of the year the old town, do- 
zes silently upon the water and dreams 
of its great days departed. 

The last spot we visited was the an- 
cient grave-yard,—a fitting finale of this 
brief sojourn. As the grave closes the 
mortal career of man, so we chose that 
thls cemetery should be the end of this 
day's scene of active, varied, picturesque 
transitions. Verily a good place to for- 
get the vanities of this life. The old 
grave-yard itself is dead. Pomp. pride, 
ambition, and even grief itself are all at 
anend. Black slate headstones and the 
costlier marble monument, stand in a ru- 
inous state side by side. Noblt dust 
slumbers beneath the sod, aud once in a 
while we can decipher an ancient crest 
or the name of some colonial magnate. 


“History numbers here 
Some names and scenes to long remembrance 
dear, 
And summer verdure clothes the lonely breast, 
Of the small hillock where our fathers rest. 
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Theirs was the dauntless heart, the hand, the 


voice, 
That bade the desert blossom and rejoice.” 


We wish we could have lingered long- 
er within its sacred precincts. It is good 
for man sometimes to forget the things 
of this life, and to realize the common 
fate of all mankind. And these old cem- 
eteries have charms yf theirown. Both 
the ethical and the historical faculties are 
aroused as well asthe spiritual in the 
contemplation of such burying-grounds. 
Among all our old cities places of similar 
historic interest are found. Translate 
these localities north of the White Mount- 
ains and how many annual pilgrimages 
they would receive. So long as they re- 
main within a pleasant foot ramble they 
are rarely visited, but if the circumstance 
transpired that we suggested, those local- 
ities would be designated by some endur- 
ing monument, and a pebble from the soil 
would be treasured as amantel curiosity. 
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HIGHWAYS. 


Roads are generally constructed in ful- 
filment of the immediate wants of the 
existing community. The first roads in 
Hopkinton were laid out to suit the then 
present condition of things. One of the 
earliest acts of the proprietors was to 
take measures for establishing needed 
roads. On the 14th of February, 1737, a 
a vote was passed appropriating twenty 
pounds for elearing aroad from Rum- 
ford (now Concord) to the centre of the 
new township, and to be used in con- 
structing roads north and south to the 
extent the appropriation would allow. 
On the 13th of May it was enacted that 
the money appropriated for clearing 
roads be collected by the first of July. 
On the 20th of December a sum of forty- 
four pounds, accumulated in the treas- 
ury, was appropriated for the clearing 
of the road to Rumford. Dea. Henry 


LORD. 


Mellen. Daniel Claflin, John Jones and 
John Brewer were made a committee to 
confer with the selectmen of Rumford 
in reference to the proposed road. On 
March 29, 1738, it was voted that the 
money granted to clear the road should 
be assessed in the following May, show- 
ing that a previous vote to collect had 
not as yet been fulfilled. One the 30th 
of September of the same year, it was 
voted that a road be constructed from 
Rumford lineto the meeting-house spot or 
place; also from Meeting-House Hill 
west to Contoocook river; also a road 
on the east side, to accommodate lots; 
- also from the meeting-house place to the 
Great Meadow, so called; and from the 
meeting-house to the township north. 
The first roads were merely paths 
traced through the native wilderness. 
As population and occupation increased, 
fences and walls became in demand. 
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Roads and attendant accommodations 
were multiplied with the growth of the 
local settlement. On May 12. 1766, it 
was voted to build a boat in the Con- 
toocook river, said boat to be as large as 
Deacon Merrill’s boat in Concord, for the 
accommodation of people passing be- 
tween Hopkinton and New Amesbury 
(now Warner). On March 2, 1772, a 
vote was passed appropriating thirty 
pounds in labor for the construction of 
a bridge across the Contoocook. 

The increasing need of facile inter- 
communication between more distant lo- 
calities at length led tothe establish- 
ment of better public thoroughfares. In 
1805 the present communication between 
the two villages was established, by 
building the road from Putney’s Hill to 
the meeting-house, relieving people of 
the necessity of climbing the southern 
brow of the hill or taking the easterly 
route leaving the lower village just north 
of the blacksmith shop of Horace Ed- 
munds, and thence running toa point 
just west of the house of S. B. Gage. 
where it connected with the present 
highway at this spot. In 1815 the road 
known as the “turnpike” was con- 
structed. It was a main line to Con- 
cord, avoiding the toilsome Dimond Hill 
road on the east. In 1827 the so-called 
‘*new road” from Hopkinton village to 
Dunbarton was built. This was to ac- 
commodate a public stage route betweer 
Boston and Hanover, which, south ot 
Hopkinton tooka westerly direction. The 
well known Basset Mill road was con- 
structed in 1836. The so-called ‘* new 
road” to Concord was built about 1841. 
This was also in accommodation of a 
stage route between Hopkinton and Con- 
cord and more distant points. 

HOTELS. 

Among the first taverners in Hopkin- 
ton were Benjamin Wiggin and Theophi- 
lis Stanley. Several persons quite early 
were engaged in hotel keeping on the 
site of the old Perkins House. The most 
notable of these earliest landlords was 
Mr. Wiggin, who was justice, postmas- 
ter and trader also. He came to this 
town from Stratham, N. H., and became 
established as a landlord as early as 1774, 
which date was inscribed upon his old- 
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fashioned swinging sign-board, one-half 
in each upper corner. On the bottom of 
this sign-board was the significant an- 
nouncement, ** Entertainment by B. W.” 
This sign-board also bore a painted rep- 
resentation of a man on horseback fol- 
lowed by two dogs. Never were worse 
proportions delineated. The man’s waist 
was shrunk up to comparative nothing- 
ness, while his lower extremities en- 
larged into feet of enormous proportions. 
Benjamin Wiggin’s hotel is still stand- 
ing, being the house next westerly to the 
Episcopal Church. In front of this situ- 
ation the Rev. Mr. Cram, the third min- 
ister in town, was ordained out of doors 
in the month of February. A reception 
was given to General Lafayette in the 
same place, on his visit to this country in 
1824. Mr. Wiggin died in 1822. He was 
amanof much public spirit and social 
generosity. After his death the tavern 
stand was sold to Benjamin Greenleaf of 
Salisbury, N. H. Subsequently it has 
passed through various hands. 

Capt. Birnsley Perkins* tavern was for 
many years a hotel par excellence. It 
was the grand hotel of all this region. 
It stood on the site of the late remodeled 
** Perkins House.” In the days of its 
highest prosperity there were three lines 
of stages passing through the town. 
Hopkinton was then one of the shire 
towns of old Hillsborough county, and 
for a time the capital of the State. Here 
came the old legislators—John Langdon, 
John Sullivan, Daniel and Ezekiel Web- 
ster, and a host of others. Great times 
were seen hereon public days. ‘The best 
fare was always to be had. Although 
Capt. Perkins was the most noted ruler 
of this house, he was not its first land- 
lord. Public house was kept here by 
several persons previous to him. It is 
not definitely known to us when the 
tavern was erected, but once a piece of 
plaster fell from a wall, reve.ling the 
date 1786 on the lathing. When the old 
meeting house was burned in 1789, it 
was kept by a Mr. _—, Subsequent 
to the burning a towA meeting was called 
at this tavern, and the gathering being 
large, it was adjourned ** to Mr. Babson’s 
barn yard,’’ where important business 
was transacted. Being the principal 
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public house in this part of the town, 
and the natural resort of most all trav- 
eling characters and enterprises, its 
patronage was of an incongruous nature, 
including statesmen, lawyers, transient 
travelers, teamsters. show-men. ete. 
Captain Perkins opened this house in 
1811, was landlord about forty years, and 
died on the premises in 1856. 

For many years this ancient house 
was closed to the public. The innova- 
tion of railroads turned the course of 
travel and shut off patronage. But 
times revived a few years ago, when the 
**Perkins House” passed under the man- 
agement of Mr. D. B. Story, who kept it 
open until its destruction by fire in Octo- 
ber 1872. During Mr. Story’s conduct of 
the establishment, it underwent impor- 
tant repairs and was largely patronized 
by summer boarders. It was also a re- 
sort for winter sleighing and dancing 
parties from Coneord. Its was a 
great misfortune, both on account of its 
historic memories and business advan- 
tages. 

Elder Joseph Putney’s tavern stood on 
the highest point of road between the 
two villages in town, on the site now oc- 
cupied by the house of Mr. Charles Put- 
nam. It was part of a large farming es- 
tablishment and was patronized by the 
more lowly among travelers. To obtain 
a clearer idea of life in a public accom- 
modation like Elder Putney’s we must 
understand a feature of ancient travel 
which was more or less exhibited in or 
round all country inns. In the olden 
time all freight was of course carried 
through the country on wheels and run- 
ners and in many instances by the own- 
ers themselves. Teamsters were often 
inclined to indulge only the most econo- 
mical fare. When teams large and small 
put up for the night, the drivers often 
brought their own provisions, thereby 
saving all expenditures except for lodg- 
ings, grog and hay. 


loss 


It was a pictur- 
esque sight when a large company of 
travelers gathered around the open fire, 
and refreshed themselves each from his 


own box of edibles. Elder Putney was 
particularly hospitable to his guests, al- 
ways furnishing them with plenty of 
cider for nothing. His supply of winter 
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apples was just as free. The average 
patronage of a house like Elder Put- 
ney’s would surprise the modern enquir- 
er. The number of horses and men requir- 
ed to transport freights was large, and the 
accumulation of small teams swelled the 
road travel immensely. Mr. Putney was 
aman of remarkable generosity and in- 
tegrity. His temperament was strongly 
religious, impelling him to officiate pub- 
licly in the school house close to his 
home. From this fact it is probable he 
received the universal title of ‘*Elder.” 
Upon the death of his wife he abandon- 
ed public hospitalities. He died Sept. 20, 
1846. aged 93. He was a soldier of the 
evolution. 

The first public house in Contoocook 
stood on the site of Curtis & Stevens's 
present store, which is a part of the ori- 
ginal structure, since remodeled. At 
first there was a plain, one-storied, un- 
gainly building opened to the public by 
Daniel Page. When the later Central 
House was first projected the idea of the 
necessity of competition first entered in- 
to the mind of the proprietor of the old 
hotel, and an extra story was added. 
Not far from this time Mr. Page sold out 
the stand to his sister Susan, afterwards 
the wife of Simeon Tyler, who lived in 
the district known as Tyler's Bridge. 
Miss Page was sadly unfortunate in the 
ultimate of her proprietorship. She sold 
the house for railroad stock and lost it 
all. The stand ceased to be open to the 
public about the year 1834. 

The second hotel built in this village 
was erected in the autumn of the year 
1831, by Messrs. Sleeper & Wheeler. 
Both landlords were young men. The 
enterprise did not flourish in their hands, 
and in about a year the property went 
into the hands of Mr. Herrrick Putnam, 
who kept the doors open for about a 
dozen years. Mr. Putnam was followed 
by Mr. Rufus Fuller, of Bradford, who 
conducted the establishment till about 
twelve years later, when he died. For 
years the place was kept by Henry 
Fuller, son of Rufus, and afterwards by 
Mr. Walcot Blodget, son-in law of the 
older Mr. Fuller. It changed hands 
frequently till 1872 when it fell into the 
possession of Col. E. C. Bailey, who 
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kept it open till 1878, when he tore it 
down and erected just east of 
it the present hotel. 

The Putney House in Hopkinton vil 
lage was built to supply the place of the 
Perkins House, burnt in 1872. In the 
summer of that year Mr. Geo. G. Bailey 
determined to make Hopkinton village 
a place of residence, bought the old 
Isaac Long place and fitted it up for the 
convenience of his family during the hot 
months. A year or two after, he pur- 
chased the old Dr. Wells house, adjoin- 
ing the Long place, moved it back, es- 
tablished connection between the two, 
and made the present Putney House, a 
nice and convenient hotel in a pleasant 
shady spot. The structure includes two 
stories with a Mansard roof. The com- 
plete establishment has a front exten- 
sion of 125 feet and a rear one of 190. 
Since the erection of this house an ele- 
gant hall, a bowling alley and other ad- 
ditions have been constructed. 

The old Parker Pearson stand at 
“*Stumpfield’’ and French’s Tavern, now 
burned, on the Basset Mill road, at 
“Sugar Hill,” were instances of smaller 
country establishments for the accom- 
modation of the traveling public. 


THE RAILROAD. 


A little over a quarter of a century 
ago a stranger came to Contoocook, and 
lectured in the small hall in the rear 
projection of the Contoocook House, in 
the attempt to illustrate the feasibility of 


steam locomotion. He had a small en- 
gine, for which he laid a narrow track 
acrosg the hall, and actually conveyed 
himself back and forth to the observa- 
tion of the interested audience. Heads 
were shaken when he predicted that in 
twenty years freight would be brought 
to this village by steam power plying 


the rails. Yet in less time the prophecy 
became true. The Concord & Claremont 
Railroad was projected; the line passed 
through Contoocook, from which there 
was also a branch line to Hillsborough 
Bridge. In the early fall of the year 
1850 the cars began to run regularly 
to this village. A day of great festivity 
was held. The railroad officials extend- 
ed the favor of a free ride to and from 
the city of Concord. ‘The proffered cour- 
tesy was accepted by a large company, 
filling a long train. 

The people of Contoocook determined 
to be liberal in furnishing the festivities. 
A subscription was raised, a public din- 
ner provided, music and artillery secur- 
ed. About one thousand persons sat 
down to eat. The food was set upon a 
row of tables at the station, a shed hay- 
ing been erected for their accommoda- 
tion. About fifteen members of the 
Warner artillery came with a gun and 
music to do the military honors. The 
gun was posted on the intervale on the 
north side of the river just below the 
railroad bridge, towards which spot a 
signal was given when to fire. Speeches 
were made, the band played, the can- 
non thundered. It was indeed a gala 
occasion. The pecuniary expense of the 
dinner eaten on this occasion amounted 
to $200. 

Many citizens of Contoocook, as well 
as others of the town, paid dearly for 
their enthusiasm and enjoyment. Assess- 
ments on primitive stock did the work. 
To get rid of the personal liabilities 
many threw up their whole interests, in 
some instances amounting to thousands 
of dollars. Yet the public benefits 
afforded by railroad facilities have been 
entirely incalculable. 
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** MIRON.” 


BY MISS CARRIE A. SPALDING. 


{This poem, written for the occasion, was read at the recent silver wedding of “ Miron,” (Myron 

J. Hazeltine), well known in the world of chess, at his beautiful home known as ‘The Larches,” in 
the town of Thornton. It was published ina New York paper, butis worthy of republication 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY. The author, Miss Spalding of Haverhill, is a young lady of fine liter- 
ary talent, whose productions have been much admired. ] 

In other realms, where kings and queens bear sway, 

Their subjects have no will but to obey: 

To every mandate, howsoe’er unjust, 

They bow in silence—since, forsooth, they must! 

But lo! a change in our progressive land— 

We see a man who can all kings command; 

Queens move submissive at his sovereign will, 

Or, as his word directs, in turn stand still. 


The moss-grown castles far beyond the sea 

For ages yet to come unmoved may be; 

The ivy clambers o’er the turrets high. 

The arches echo as in years gone by; 

But this enchanter of the modern times 

Brings back the wonders of Arabian climes. 
Takes up the Castles as ** a little thing,” 

And moves them without aid from lamp or ring. 
The knights of old, mounted on prancing steed. 
Who fearless sought each brave and daring deed. 
Bowed only to the will of lady fair— 

No other ruler would they deign to bear; 
Behold the change! these craven, soulless men 
Retreat, advance, and then retreat again; 

The lightest touch, the softest, swiftest word. 
Holds them in cheek as soon as it is heard. 


Bishops, who in the sacred chancel stand, 
Arrayed in flowing surplice. gown and band, 
While at their feet a kneeling, prayerful crowd. 
In true devotion, to the earth is bowed, 

Aside their litany and prayer-book lay— 

One ‘* not in orders” they at last obey ; 

Across the checkered path they move with speed, 
And neither ritual nor canon heed. 


Not often do the gods such power bestow 

Oncommon mortals in the world below; 

To hold at will, through all its changing scenes 

Pawns, Knights and Castles, Bishops, Kings and Queens. 
But, lest this privilege should foster pride, 

To share the honors and the spoils divide, 

They also sent a ‘** help-meet,” skilled no less 

In realms of poesy and fields of Chess. 
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And now, upon this merry, festal day, 

The silver milestone of the earthward way, 
I, too, would add my wishes most sincere, 
For richer blessings in each coming year; 


And when the ** game of life* 


at last is done. 


Each foeman vanquished and each victory won, 
May these dear friends, resigning earthly things, 
Be crowned with glory by the * King of Kings.” 
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[From the Report upon Forrestry, Department of Agriculture, for 1877.] 


The whole State was originally cov- 
ered with a dense forest growth, the prin- 
cipal kinds of timber being pines, 
spruces, oaks, and hickories, beech, 
chestnut, white, red and sugar maples, 
butternut, birches. elm, white and black 
ashes, basswood, and poplars. A strik- 


ing contrast is shown in the aspect of 
the northern and southern portions of 
the State, caused by differences of tem- 


perature due to altitude, the transition 
being gradual, some species becoming 
scarce, and finally disappearing, while 
others first appearing in small numbers 
increase as we go north or south until 
they may become the prevailing kinds. 
A few species occur througbout the en- 
tire State. A line drawn from North 
Conway to Lake Winnipiseogee, and 
from thence to Hanover, would some- 
what distinctly divide the northern from 
the southern types. This transition area 
would be at an elevation of about 600 
feet above tide, corresponding with the 
annual mean of 45°, or of 20° in winter 
and 65° in the summer months. 

Among the species characteristic of the 
more southern type, which here find 
their northern limit may be mentioned 
the chestnut, white oak, spoon-wood or 
mountain laurel, and frost-grape. The 
range of pines and walnuts, of white or 
river maple, red oak and hemlock, is also 
mainly southern. The more character- 
istic trees of the northern class are the 
sugar-maple, beech, balsam-fir, black 
and white spruce, and arbor-vite, and of 
smaller trees the mountain ash and strip- 


ed maple. Of these the white spruce and 
arbor-vite have the most limited range. 
The former is abundant about Connecti- 
cut Lake, but oceurs rarely, if at all. 
South of Colebrook. The latter (Thuja 
Occidentalis), is also common in this see- 
tion, extending south to the vicinity of 
the White Mountains, and is also occa- 
sionally found in highland swamps far- 
ther south. 

The pine family forms the most impor- 
tant feature of the landscape, and has 
been an important source of wealth to 
the State. The white pine originally 
filled all the river valleys with a heavy 
growth, extending along that of the Con- 
necticut to the northern boundary. This 
growth has now nearly disappeared be- 
fore the lumberman’s ax, but the great 
abundance of saplings in the southern 
part of the State shows that this species 
is still the principal conifer of that sec- 
tion. Passing northward into Coos Coun- 
ty. we find the white pine much restricted 
in area, occurring mostly at the headwa- 
ters of the streams, and maialy confined 
to the first-growth specimens, saplings 
being of rare occurrence, even where the 
land is allowed to return to forest after 
clearing. ; 


The pitch and red pines are of more 
limited range, the former (P. rigida) oc- 
curring most along the sandy plains and 
dritt knolls of the river valleys, scarcely 
growing on hills that attain much eleva- 
tion above the sea level. It is found 
most abundantly in the southeastern 
part of the State, and in the Merrimack 
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Valley and around Lakes Winnipiseogee 
and Ossipee, extending northward as far 
as North Conway. In the Connecticut 
Valley it appears less abundantly. The 
red pine (P. resinosa), often called ** Nor- 
way pine,” ‘“‘is the most social of the 
pine genus,” occurring in groups of from 
a few individuals to groves containing 
several acres. Although much less com- 
mon, its range is about the same as that 
of the pitch-pine, probably attaining a 
higher elevation above the sea level. 
This species is of handsome and rapid 
growth, and is well worthy of being 
planted for ornament. 

In the White Mountain region the bal- 
sam-fir and black spruce, growing to- 
gether in about equai numbers, give to 
the scenery one of its peculiar features. 
They are the last of the arborescent veg- 
etation to yield to the increased cold and 
fierce winds of the higher summits. 
North of these mountains, the arbor- 
vite forms the predominant evergreen, 
mingled with the white spruce about 
Connecticut Lake. In the southern part 


they are mostly confined to the high- 


lands between the Merrimack and Con- 
necticut Rivers, the black spruce being 
most abundant. 

The hemlock is common in the south- 
ern part of the State, ranging most abun- 
dantly around the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, southward along the high- 
lands, becoming less near the coast. Its 
northern limit is in the vicinity of Cole- 
brook and Umbagog Lake, reaching an 
elevation of 1,200 feet above tide. 

The tamarack does not enter largely 
into the flora of New Hampshire, being 
chiefly confined to swamps of small ex- 
tent, and ranges along the highlands 
from Massachusetts to north of the 
White Mountains. The red cedar is 
chiefly limited to the sea-shore. The 
juniper is sometimes troublesome by 
overspreading hilly pastures. The Amer- 
ican yew is often present in cold-land 
swamps. 

The maples are best represented among 
deciduous trees. The river mapleis most 
limited in range, being confined to inter- 
vales of the principal streams, and rare- 
ly faraway from them. The red maple 
is common in all parts of the State, and 
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the sugar-maple is abundant, filling an 
important part in the economy of the 
State, supplying both timber and sugar. 
It is common in most parts, but less to- 
wards the sea-coast. This with the beech 
makes up tne greater part of the hard 
woods of Coos County. Southward the 
beech is common on high lands only, 
often growing with spruce and hemlock. 

Four species of birch are common, of 
which the black, yellow and canoe birch- 
es have about the same range as the red 
maple. The canoe or paper birch grows 
high up the sides of mountains. The 
fourth and smallest. the white birch, is 
most abundant in the southeast part of 
the State, affording the * gray-birch 
hoop-poles ** used in the manufacture of 
fish-barrels. 

Five or six specieg of oaks are found, 
of which the hardiest is the red oak. 
Although the only species found along 
the water-shed between the Merrimack 
and Connecticut, it does not extend much 
beyond the White Mountains, having its 
upper limit at about 1000 feet above the 
sea. The white and yellow oaks usually 
appear together, on the plains and hill- 
sides along the rivers. ‘The former ex- 
tends northward in the Connecticut Val- 
ley nearly to the mouth of the Passump- 
sic, in the Merrimack Valley to Ply- 
mouth, and in the eastern part of the 
State to the vicinity of Ossipee Lake. 
Its limit in altitude is about 500 feet 
above the sea, which is also very nearly 
that of the frost-grape. The barren or 
shrub oak is abundant on the pine plains 
of the Lower Merrimack Valley, thence 
extending eastward to the coast, and to 
the sandy plains of Madison and Con- 
way. ‘The chestnut oak seems to be 
local in this State; at Amherst and West 
Ossipee it can be found abundantly. 

The chestnut is found in the same situ- 
ations as the white oak, but the chestnut 
is the first to reach its limit of altitude, 
which is about 400 feet above the sea. 
It occurs in a few localities about Lake 
Winnipiseogee at a somewhat greater 
height, the neighborhood of the lake pro- 
ducing less severity of temperature than 
the river valleys at the same altitude. 

The American elm attains probably the 
largest size of any deciduous trees. It 
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grows best in alluvial soil, and is the 
most extensively planted for shade and 
ornament of all trees, unless, perhaps, 
the sugar-maple. 

Butternuts also prefer the borders of 
streams, and in the valley of the Pemi- 
gewasset extend northward to the base 
of the mountains. Hickories are most 
common in the Lower Merrimack Val- 
ley, the shell-bark extending northward 
to the vicinity of Lake Winnipiseogee. 
Basswood is found mostly on the high- 
lands, but is not very common. The 
black cherry is found throughout the 
State, usually most common near 
streams. ‘I'wo species of poplar are com- 
mon; the first a small tree, very common 
in light soil, and often springing in great 
abundance where woodland has been 
cleared away. The other, the black pop- 
lar, may be a large tree. 

The Hon. Levi Bartlett of New Hamp- 
shire has given in the result of his expe- 
rience, an interesting illustration of the 
profits that might be realized from tree- 
planting in this State. covering a period 
of about fifty years. A tract had been 


cleared and thoroughly burned over in a 
very dry season, about the year 1800. It 
immediately seeded itself with white and 
Norway pines, and about twenty-five 


years after came into his possession. He 
at once thinned out the growth on about 
two acres, taking over half of the small- 
est trees, the fuel much more than paying 
the expense of clearing off. Frem that 
time nothing was done with the lot for 
the next twenty-five years—having sold 
it, however, during that time. Upon ex- 
amining it he found that. by a careful es- 
timate, the lot which had been thinned 
was worth at least a third more per acre 
than the rest which had been left. It 
was worth at that time at least $100 an 
acre. He thought that had the land 
been judiciously thinned yearly, enough 
would have been obtained to have paid 
the taxes and interest on the purchase, 
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above the cost of cutting and drawing 
out, besides bringing the whole tract up 
to the value of the two acres which had 
been thinned out. At the time when 
this part was thinned (twenty-five years 
from the seed) he took a few of the tall- 
est, about eight inches on the stump, and 
forty to fifty feet high, and hewed on 
one side for rafters forashed. At the 
next twenty-five years (fifty from the 
seed) he and the owner estimated that 
the trees left on the two acres would av- 
erage six or eight feet apart. They were 
mostly Norway pine, ten to twenty 
inches in diameter, and eighty to a hun- 
dred feet high. He was greatly sur- 
prised, seven or eight years after, to see 
the increase of growth, especially the 
two acres thinned thirty years before. 
The owner had done nothing, except oc- 
casionally cutting afew dead trees. It 
was now the opinion of both that the 
portion thinned out was worth twice as 
much as the other; not, however, that 
there was twice the amount of wood on 
the thinned portion, but from the extra 
size and length of the trees, and their en- 
hanced value for boards, logs and tim- 
ber. There were hundreds of Norway 
and white pines that could be hewed 
or sawed into square timber, from forty 
to fifty feet in length, suitable for the 
frames of large houses, barns and other 
buildings. There were some dead trees 
on the two acres thinned at an early day, 
but they were only small trees shaded 
out by the large ones. On the part left 
to nature’s thinning there was a vastly 
greater number of dead trees—many of 
them fallen and nearly worthless. Of 
the dead trees standing. cords might be 
cut, well dried, and excellent for fuel. 
Estimates were made that this woodland 
would yield 350 cords of wood, or 150,- 
000 feet of lumber per acre. Allowing 
that these were too large, the real 
amount must have brought a very large 
profit on the investment. 
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AY 


In these days of zxsthetic raving over 
everything old it surprises me that old 
clothes receive so little attention. Ido 
not mean worn-out garments, fit only for 
the second-hand clothing shop, the rag- 
bag or the beggar at your door, but the 
partially disused adornments and habits 
that you wear on rainy days, when you 
know that no callers can venture forth, 
or that you pack in your cedar chest as 
being capable of further use by some fu- 
ture ‘* making over.’’ These superannu- 
ated servitors of a deposed queen of fash- 
ion are irresistibly fascinating to me by 
reason of their garrulity. 

I am by nature a quiet body, and by 
stress of worldly circumstances an un- 
traveled one, but I have my failings as 
well as the best, and indulge them when 
Iean. My especial weakness is a par- 
donable fondness for that sort of gossip 
known as reminiscences, and happily for 
me I learned long ago that by bringing 
my imagination into active play I could 
gratify my small whim without mental 
labor or pecuniary outlay. 

There is a cedar-lined closet and chest 
I know of, the contents of which have 
enabled me to travel from the Golden 
Gate to ** far Cathay,” and revel in op- 
era, balls, college life, and ‘: love’s young 
dream.” I have crossed the Atlantic by 
simply sitting quietly before an old 
rough sergedress. It is rugged and tired- 
looking, for it has made four sea voy- 
ages. As I open the door of the closet 
where it hangs, a strong, fresh, salt air 
seems to blow in my face; I hear the 
wash of the waves; I feel the breeze on 
my cheek. Shining sand from the bay 
of Naples shakes from the ruffles fringed 
by long tramps over Scotch hills. A 
dark stain on the front is a rivulet of 
beer spilled by a clumsy waiter in a Ger- 
man concert garden. By the trailing, 
dejected braid hangs a tale of a dark, 
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foggy night on her Britannic Majesty’s 
Channel steamer; a surging sea, a dizzy 
head, an impertinent nail, and ** "Ere we 
are at Dover, mem, at last.” 

In the dimmest corner of this same 
closet hangs a battered, faded dressing- 
gown. ‘The elbows and quilted scarlet 
silk cuffs of this once luxurious, gay gar- 
ment are sadly dilapidated, as if the 
wearer had spent-his college days lean- 
ing out his window on folded arms. In 
one of the deep pockets is a smoking-cap 
embroidered in a fanciful pattern with 
tarnished gold braid. In another there 
is a dainty. scented billet-doux, a bit of 
blue ribbon. a meerschaum case, a son- 
net in halting Latin, and a pair of small 
primrose-colored gloves. The hands 
that wore the gloves and wrought the 
cap to cover a lover’s brown curls are 
folded in that sleep that knows no wak- 
ing, and the college boy. who, years 
ago, held the little gloves to his lips, sits 
by a lonely fireside in a far-off land. 

But my chief delight is in a cedar 
chest. There I hear again and again a 
love story that will never grow uninter- 
esting. °Tis simply a pearl-gray velvet 
hat with sweeping plume and pale blush 
roses that babbles to me &o deliciously. 
The bud of a girl who wore this saucy 
hat is now a blooming matron, but how 
beautiful she looked as she came down 
the stairs with it on twenty years ago. 
The young man impatiently awaiting 
her said involuntarily, ** Fresh-blown 
roses washed with dew.” Indeed, she 
must have been a vision of rare loveli- 
ness—the pure young face, the soft 
brown hair. the dreaming eyes. ‘So 
sweet, so daintily sweet and dear,” he 
thought. I fear neither of them heard 
the opera that evening. They heard in- 
stead love’s beguiling overture and the 
music of each other’s unspoken words. 
Poor old hat! You were tossed care- 
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lessly aside soon after that to give place 
to bridal flowers, but your roses are still 
faintly blushing in memory of the kiss 
they guarded that night—what kiss so 
perfect as a kiss sub rosa? 

In a corner, almost hidden from my 
prying eyes, is a pair of tiny red shoes. 
The restless feet that once pattered abont 
in them are lightly keeping time, in high- 
heeled French absurdities, to the witch- 
ing strains of a Strauss waltz. Helen and 
her brother Tom wonder why their an- 
cient aunt will romance over their cast- 
off habiliments, and scoff good-natured- 
ly, and ask me to give my opinion of a 
new bit of Limoges with no earthly asso- 
ciation in which I have an interest. 
Now Tom’s ** Knickerbockers” amuse me 
vastly more than a Satsuma or Nankin 
cup. They have patched knees, and bits 
of string, chipped marbles, crumbling 
chalk, and all the olla podrida a boy usu- 
ally carries, are still in the much-abused 
pockets, Tom half blushes as I shake 
out these childish garments, and says, 
** It’s deuced queer that you should keep 
such baby things ;*’ but he adds compas- 


sionately, ** women are such romantic 
geese.” 

Yes, he is a mighty senior now; he 
carries a cane, smokes many and strong 


Havanas, whistles ** Fair Harvard,” and 
considers himself altogether too manly 
and practical to see astory in his old 
‘small clothes.” but in his heart of 
hearts I know he wishes he were, if only 
for a day, a Knickerbockered boy again, 
climbing trees, playing for ‘* keeps,” 
and going nightly to confess all his 
naughty acts to his mother. He has out- 
grown these things, but however much 
he scoffs. I know the sturdy little knee 
breeches have stirred sweet and bitter 
memories in his heart even more deeply 
than in that of the ** goose.” 

Ah! hush! Here, folded tenderly in 
fine linen, is an epic bound in blue and 
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gold. It is a lieutenant’s coat. The gilt 
braid is dull; the eagles on the few re- 
maining buttons are barely discernible. 
I read with filling eyes this sad, grand 
poem. The poor faded coat lies before 
me, a mute, blind Homer. I close my 
eyes, and I hear the roar and din of can- 
non, the whistling of bullets, the tramp- 
ing and snorting of horses, the groans of 
the dying. ‘The hero who proudly wore 
this is dead, shot through the heart. 
Here on the breast is a dark stain where 
his life blood flowed away. Ah! how it 
moans out the solemn, terrible tragedy 
of those awful years of carnage! 

And now, O, scoffer, can you speak 
lightly of old clothes? Why, here is a 
white silk whose slim waist has been en- 
circled by the arm of the fair-haired 
Duke—no, no, I'll forbear, and will not 
be as eloquent as I can, lest your unac- 
customed mind lose itself in the mazes of 
my fancy. 

But let me give you a word of advice. 
Be not too eager to put aside old gar- 
ments. There is a certain air of respec- 
tability and retinement about an old but 
well preserved dress that gives the wear- 
er an enviable individuality and impor- 
tance. A dress that has traveled and 
seen the world—how much to be pre- 
ferred to a garment ostentatiously new, 
that has, perhaps, a vulgar, shop odor. 
New clothes are so pretentious, so push- 
ing. so grasping. But my prophetic 
eyes see coming the golden age for old 
clothes, for I know a maiden who has 
dared wear the same hat two winters, 
and IJ take heart of hope and smile defi- 
antly on the man who jovially offers to 
take all your old clothes and give you a 
very small red Bohemian (?) glass rose. 
Isay to him, ** My good Othello, your 
occupation will soon be gone, for we are 
growing wise in our day and genera- 
tion.” 
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THE WAY TO GRANDPA’S. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


A well-worn path across the field— 
Round barley-lot and through the corn— 
Here showing clearly, there concealed 
By drooping grass, at dewy morn! 
The older people walked straight through, 
But maby carves our young feet knew! 


Out through the barn for just one glance 
At swallows flitting to and fro— 
At queer black heads, with look askance, 
From out mud nests, at us below— 
For just one tumble on the hay, 
Then oft. through back-doors, on our way! 


Down by the stone-heap, framed around 
By raspb’ry bushes young and old. 
Just there, beneath a rock, we found 
A whole ant city in the mould! 
"Twas but a step outside the way— 
We'd not been there for one whole day! 


Then over yonder, by the ledge, 
The blueb’ry bush that stood alone 
Seemed wooing us with offered pledge 
Of berries ripe and fully grown; 
And close beside, in grassy rest, 
We found a tiny chip-bird’s nest. 


We reached the style—a pleasant place 
Beneath a spreading maple tree — 
And there we tarried long to trace 
The wayward flight of bird and bee, 
Or watched the chipmunk rise and fall, 
Darting adown the pasture wall. 


The pasture bars—too wide and high 
For little fingers to undo— 
But many crevices were nigh 
Where little forms could * sidle * through! 
Beyond, the orchard, darkly green, 
While ** cat-tail * flags grew rank between! 
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The garden gate—the garden gate! 
O, we could never pass it by! 
There holly hocks rose tall and straight, 
And sweet red roses charmed the eye; 
There currant bushes, all aglow 
With ripening fruit, were in a row. 


And just beyond the low stone wall— 
No sweeter music e’er was known— 
We heard a brooklet’s tinkling fall 
Along each moss-enveloped stone. 
We followed on, for well we knew 
Where fragrant beds of pep’mint grew! 


The house was reached! 


Agleam with red 


The cherry trees stood round the door; 
And scolding robins, overhead, 
Fluttered and reveled in the store! 
While noisy thumps of grandma’s loom 
Came sounding from the * open room.” 


*Twas long ago—O, long ago— 
That we went bounding o’er the way; 
We have grown sober-faced and know 
Of many changes since that day; 
But Mem’ry picture’s all so plain 
We seem to live it o’er again. 


MEN AND THEIR PROFESSIONS. 


BY WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 

We boldly assert, while in the belief 
that it will provoke discussion, that the 
most important person in every commu- 
nity, tothe community, is the profes- 
sional teacher. That a good many wom- 
en, as wellas men, succeed as teachers 
in public schools, seminaries, academies 
and colleges, who would be useless to the 
world in any other calling is true, and 
that the ideal teacher, whom we con- 
ceive, is in a large degree a myth, is also 
true. Moreover we desire it understood 
in the outset that what little we have to 
say concerning this necessary public ser- 
vant does not include that ever present 

odividual who has no heart in the work, 


who teaches between the day of gradua- 


tion and the day of marriage; who 
groans. whines and complains; who hes- 
itatingly accepts a school to oblige the 
committee; who is an aristocratic snob, 
with nof even the pride of family wealth 
behind; who drags a weary body through 
the drudgery of the day because of the 
dollars and cents it puts in an empty 
purse; who has no higher motive than 
the belief that it is an eminently respect- 
able way of earning broadcloth, silk and 
ribbons, with which to dazzle the igno- 
rant and cause the thoughtful to suggest 
that there must have been a good deal of 
pinching to accomplish such a show; 
who snaps, snarls and vexes the pupils, 
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and shows a decided partiality to those 
of their neighborhood or church; who— 
but the outs are too numerous to mention, 
We have nothing to do with this teacher 
in considering the genuine. the ideal 
teacher. 

The teacher we have in mind loves the 
occupation, has fitted expressly for it, is 
appointed of God, is ambitious to succeed 
and devotes energy and all attainable 
knowledge to the work, is not troubled 
with day and night dreams of fortunes 
that are to be wou in mercantile marts; 
is not disturbed by ignorant public senti- 
ment; has no jealousies to avenge; no 
fancied wrongs to setright, and no “axes 
to grind” or bosom friends to favor at the 
expense of some worthier persons inal- 
ienable privileges. Theideal teacher has 
the best balanced mind in the communi- 
ty; never spends valuable time in dis- 
cussing petideas and isms; never crip- 
ples usefulness by too great a familiarity 
with the affairs of town, city or parish; 
does not dabble or mix in politics; is not 
a bigot in creed or a self-appointed theo- 
logian whose business it is to impress 


upon the youthful minds the certainty of 
future punishment as a cure for insignifi- 


cant shortcomings. ‘The ideal teacher 
has a religious faith as simple as child- 
hood, as sweet as the rose, as fragrant as 
the incense from the holy Catholic altar, 
as pure as the ritual of the Episcopalian. 
as fixed as orthodoxy, that is infinitely 
beyond the comprehension of narrow 
sectarianism, that sees and recognizes 
God and goodness in everything, that 
patterns life after bright examples, and 
realizes that the impressions ofthe school- 
room are more enduring upon the mind 
of the youth than all else, and have far 
greater weight in molding future desti- 
ny. 

Of what shall be taught from books, 
and of the precise method of teaching we 
have nothing tosay. There has been a 
revolution in such matters since our 
time, and we are not therefore familiar 
with the routine of studies, or competent 
to express an opinion that the public is 
bound to respect. We have a conception, 
however, of what the ideal teacher 
should be. The ideal teacher recognizes 


the great responsibility of the calling. 
and is ever on guard against uneven de- 
portment, peevishness, impoliteness by 
word, look or gesture, selfishness, fash- 
ion-plate conceit, lawlessness, deception. 
theft of time for private purposes, and 
a thousand and one little irregularities cf 
conduct that young people observe ani 
magnify to the destruction of a symwmet- 
rical character. The ideal teacher is nev- 
er in violent temper; can inflict great- 
er punisnment by kind words fitly spo- 
ken than with a hickory switch, can 
command the respect of pupils in school 
and out of school alike. and is the friend 
above all frieuds to whom application is 
made for counsel when the troubles of 
childhood are tormenting the mind. In 
short, the ideal teacher—*My teacher! 
as the pupil who is satisfied says with 
enthusiasm—conducts the youthful aspi- 
rant forthe honors and emoluments of 
life to the great door of the world and 
says, practically, ‘I leave you here, hav- 
ing done the best for you that it is possi- 
ble todo. You understand the beauty 
of piety, the necessity of honesty, the 
grandeur of purity, and the obstacles be- 
tween you and complete success. Let 
allthe ends you aim at be honorable. 
You know what is expected of you. Act 
well your part. there all the honor lies. 
You have my blessing. Go and be use- 
ful in the world.” 

Let us admit that although there are 
but few ideal teachers. there are some 
who are all the fancy pictures, and we 
honorthem, The calling of the teacher 
is the most important, and to our mind, 
the most honorable—to the individual 
who enters it in the right spirit and with 
the right motives—that is known among 
men. It towers above all others, it guar- 
antees greater peace of mind, is of more 
real dignity—the dignity that fathers and 
mothers respect—and grants greater sat- 
isfaction than any other profession. The 
affairs of the world,—except in momen- 
tous epochs,—its hurry. worry and con- 
fusion, its * ups and downs,’ its price cur- 
rents, sensations, and the failures that 
bankrupt men in purse and reputation, 
need not enter his philosophy or vex his 
mind. He may live on a plain high above 
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all worldly bickerings and_ strife; he 
may be comparatively free from sin, and, 
if he will, eminently respectabl2, hope- 
ful of the life thatis and is to come, with- 
out making any considerable effort as 
compared with those mortals, who, by 
force of circumstances over which they 
have no control, are compelled to dieker, 
trade and associate with the rabble. 
THE PREACHER. 

The preacher of to-day is deciedly un- 
like the preacher of the past. Tio many 
this is undoubtedly a matter of regret 
and lamentation. It is nevertheless a 
fixed reality, the sequel of which is ob- 
viously in the fact that the sources of ed- 
ucation have increased and the masses 
thereby advanced to the point where the 
utterances of the most profound thinker 
are subjected to the rigid examination of 
a multitude of men of equal intelligence 
and argumentative ability. Time and in- 
stitutions of learning have wrought won- 
derful changes, and instead of the sim- 
ple, unquestioning faith of the fathers 
there is a spirit of Cetermined inquiry— 
not to say doubt; a disposition to inves- 


tigate, to ignore acceptance simply be- 


cause the Rev. Mr. So-and-so says so. 
This being in a large degree the animus 
of the public mind, the minister who ser- 
monizes the year round on themes that 
provoke discussion, loses his hold on his 
hearers; while the minister who is anx- 
ous mainly to impress the beauty of the 
Christian religion—whose concern is that 
men shall live better, think holier, study 
the amelioration of humanity, and feel 
more of love to God and man, and take 
more interest in deeds of charity and 


mercy than in discussing Adam’s fall— 


comes nearer the wants of the people and 
the mission which the masses of this gen- 
eration are content to hear and espouse. 
Those who accept the latter as the ideal 
find two classes of ministers. 

1. The first is cold and formal. He 
comes to you like an apparition from a 
refrigerator. His ‘good merning’ and 
* good evening’ freezes the blood of the 
individval to whom it is addressed, and 
the mind quickly suggests that he should 
walk in the sunlight an hour at morning 
and evening before coming into the pres- 
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ence of men. He addresses his acquaint- 
ance emphatically as * Mister, and never 
condescends to smile or be cheerful. The 
average sinner is ill at ease in his com- 
pany and gets the impression that there 
is no happiness here; that all of joy and 
good fellowship is * way over there some- 
where,’ and it isa wicked sin to be so- 
ciable, comfortable and companionable, 
till he get there. Men who are in trouble 
do not seek this sort of a clergyman. 
They shun him and scold about him. 

2. The second is warm and fraternal. 
There is no formality in his greeting, no 
ice in his hand with which to chill the 
blood, no suggestion that it is a sin to be 
happy, no indication that he would like 
to give somebody a theological nut to 
crack, no mannerism that asserts *l’m 
holier than thou.’ He has evidently lett 
his creed—which doesn’t amount to much 
anyhow—in his study, put aside his ser- 
mon paper, and started out with a view 
of dispensing and receiving just as much 
of good fellowship as can be convenient- 
ly crowded into an hour. He enters into 
conversation on the things that concern 
the daily life, and. feeling that he is ac- 
corded privileges that men will not grant 
the multitude, drops a word in one place 
anda remark in another, that lightens, 
burdens and leaves those whom he has 
met more contented with their surround- 
ings. In short this much is observable. 
‘ The minister who mingles with the peo- 
ple and participates in their joys and sor- 
rows, discovers their need, and is enabled 
to preach directly at them, while the min- 
ister who stands aloof preaches over 
their heads and leaves only the impres- 
sion that religion is a gloomy article that 
belongs to sick people and those who 
have no further pleasure in the world.’ 

The first mistrusts a thorn in every 
bush, and the wicked one as manager of 
all public amusements. He isa sort of 
parish monitor; a censor whose behest 
everybody is bound to obey. He vents 
his spleen on things that are none of his 
concern, orders straight jackets for per- 
sons who are abundantly able to govern 
themselves, and never omits an opportu- 
nity to exhibit his spite against the Ma- 
sonic body and Odd Fellowship. The 
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second sees roses where the other discov- 
ered thorns; does not live in fear of be- 
ing spirited away by the evil genius; is 
satisfied that on general principles the 
world is not so bad as some would like to 
make it appear, and that by the exercise 
of a little judgment and discrimination 
it is possible to be pretty cheerful for the 
most part of the journey from the cradle 
to the grave. When the first speaks on 
the questions at issue in this paragraph, 
he offends and shows that his vision is 
exce dingly narrow; his estimate of the 
wants of the multitude and what it will 
have, whether or no, considered from the 
wrong standpoint, and his knowledge of 
the secret institutions painfully out of 
keeping with the facts. The votaries 
of the former deny him the poverty of 
thanks, while the patrons of the latter 
close their lips and way down in their 
hearts pity his weakness. When the sec- 
ond speaks he shows that he has rubbed 
against the people of the world, knows 
what they want and what they cannot be 
prevented from obtaining, and is deter- 
mined to so educate and refine the mass- 
es that good taste shall prevail and the 
very things which the first condemned 
become a power for good. He is a warm- 
hearted brother with the men who meet 
in secret conclaves, and, like Father Tay- 
lor of blessed memory and many anoth- 
er eminent minister to guilty men, he 
counts it no sin and no shame to kneel 
with them and beseech God to bless and 
continue them in fraternal fellowship and 
in the faithful service that men are likely 
to need at their hands. The first avoids 
the crowd as he would the plague, and 
the latter is always seeking admittance 
to places where men congregate, and he 
will tell you that he is always welcome; 
that men grasp him warinly by the hand; 
that the class who have something mean 
to do and therefore repel the minister, is 
small, very smail., so small indeed, that 
he never blundered into their company. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A MINISTER? 
But why do we speak of the profession 
of the second to that of the 
teachers in public schools and other in- 


minister as 


Let us be un- 
derstood as saying, * we do not place this 


stitutions of learning? 
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exalted office second because of any pre- 
conceived purpose to underate it, but 
simply on the ground that its opportuni- 
ty. in our judgment, is second—the com- 
petent and conscientious teacher being 
first to impress the mind with those prin- 
ciples and examples which mould the 
character and are most lasting. But we 
had purposed to conclude this theme with 
asummary of some of the observations 
we would make to young men concern- 
ing the ministry :— 

They, the candidates. must have spe- 
cial training in addition to that of the 
college and theological school; they must 
possess traits of character unlike the 
multitude, and it will not profit this gen- 
eration if they are deep in books and 
nothing in ‘common with everyday life.’ 
They must understand human nature and 
have the proper methods of approaching 
widely different minds, else all their ef- 
forts will miscarry, and they will be the 
constant recipient of rebuffs that will rob 
them of their peace of mind and make 
their life short and of little service to 
their fellow men. They must be a con- 
noisseur in the art of knowing just what 
to say and how and when to say it. for— 
although they may think otherwise—this 
is one of the great secrets, in fact the 
only secret, of the successful man in all 
professions. They must have a good con- 
stitution—for it is a weil known fact that 
a sickly minister preaches sickly ser- 
mons, and sickly sermons are not what a 
healthy people will naturally be satistied 
with. Sentiment may satisfy those of a 
eongregation who are at that interesting 
period of human affairs when cupid is 
the controlling medium, but it will never 
do forthe old folks who pay the bills. 
They will cry out that it is veal, and be- 
come hungry for something that is large- 
ly made up of practical common sense. 
‘They must make up their minds to be dil- 
igent workers; to submit to privations ; 
to be subjected to occasional persecu- 
tions; to be a servant rather than a mas- 
ter; to endure all sorts of trials of their 
own and for others; to be cheerful when 
overworked, and of even deportment 
when afllicted with the ills that flesh is 
heirto. They must expect to meet with 
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obstinacies in men who profess better 
things; to be unfavorably criticised by 
those who should overlook their short- 
comings; to be,in short, a public man 
who has no time to devote to his own 
whims and fancies. Should a young man 
enter this profession he will discover 
strange things regarding human nature, 
and will often have his faith in men and 
women put to the severest test. 

The young thinkers of this generation 
will learn, as they develop and discover 
the waysand manners of this wicked 
world, that * all is not gold that glitters ;° 
that if a minister is bold of speech and 
progressive—if he speak right to the 
point on the sins and shortcomings that 
are nearest the doors of his parishioners 
—he is in danger of empty pews and a 
hint from a certain clique that his useful- 
ness is greatly impaired. ‘They will also 
learn that if these things are not men- 
tioned, anvther offensive clique will cir- 
culate the idea that he is a coward, and 
tries to suit everybody ; if he unhesitat- 
ingly presents his views on_ political 
questions which concern the public weal 


—and concerning which every right- 
minded citizen should be gratified for in- 
formation such as only an observing stu- 
dent can impart—he is in danger of be- 
ing derisively mentioned as the * 


political 
parson’—* a weak-minded minister turn- 
ed ignorant statesman; if he fails to 
speak, to sound the alarm. to endeavor 
to persuade wen what is right and what 
God would have them doin the premises, 
he is berated as a man who halts between 
two opinions or sympathizes on the wrong 
side of the queStion at issue. If he fail 
to warn his people against the evil—a de- 
creasing evil I am rejoiced to say—of in- 
temperance, he is accused of being the 
bosom friend of therumseller, of having 
rumsellers in his congregation. of taking 
their ill-gotten gains for the advancement 
of the cause of religion. If, on the oth- 
er hand, he earnestly and consistently 
advocates the cause of temperance and 
all moral and legal means to crush the 
demon that seeks the ruin of mankind, 
he is said to be lacking in good judgment 
and detracting from the peace and amia- 
bility of the community, and, sometimes, 
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is invited to * step down and out.’ If he 
confines himself closely to the tenets of 
the gospel, he isan old fogy, and the 
people cry out for « modern preacher; if 
he fail to draw a full congregation, he is 
in trouble with the trustees of his society ; 
if he visits Deacon Brown's family once 
oftener than he does Deacon Smith's, he 
is partial; if he is a little reserved and 
the madams of the parish cannot have 
their own way, he is made a target for 
town talk; if he is not all things to all 
men, and all women, he is not social; if 
he is all things to all men and women, he 
is double faced. 

They will learn that the times have 
changed, and this profession is not, as 
we hinted in the beginning, what it was 
in the eighteenth century. Free thiuk- 
ers; free speakers and advanced ideas, 
together with thoughtlessness and frivol- 
ity. the elemeuts of doubt and uncertain- 
ty. and the desire to be the most fashion- 
able ehureh in town or city—regardless 
of pointing to the cross and salvation, 
and being bumble examples of the better 
way of living—have demoralized the oc- 
cupants of the pews and thereby inflict- 
ed erroneous impressions on the non- 
churchmau’s mind. They will under- 
stand, therefore, that the clergyman‘s 
life has come to be one of trial and long 
suffering ; that patience, forbearance and 
brotherly love will not prevail except 
threugh the well directed efforts of a 
well balanced mind, and the exercises of 
a discretionary diplomany such as few 
men possess. We would not, however, 
attempt to persuade any man, who feels 
that he has a mission to perform, to en- 
ter another field. Brave and conscien- 
tious men are wanted, and we bid all can- 
didates God's speed and a just reward. 
Our only caution is * be sure you enter 
with the right motive and with a right 
understanding.’ Do not enter with the 
idea that it isan easy way of earning 
your living, because of a desire for 
wealth. or in the belief that it is to be to 
you a life free from annoyances. Tt has 
its hardships and its trials; its triumphs 
and its rewards. It has its perplexities 
such as few men can satisfactorily mas- 
ter; its burdensome crosses, and its dark 
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gloomy, and desponding hours, which 
nothing but a consecrated life can with- 
stand. Weare therefore persuaded that 


he who enters here should pause and con- 
sider his way. 


THE PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
The third useful profession—and we are 
not sure that itis not the first and most 
important to the human family—is that 
of the physician andsurgeon. ‘The more 
we contemplate this profession the more 
we honor it, and the longer we live the 
greater is our respect for ninety-nine in 


every hundred of the men that are in it. , 


We have observed, and it cannot be that 
we are alone in our observation, that 
there is no class of men in this commu- 
nity that go about their business with the 
quiet demeanor that marks the true phy- 
sician. He meddles little in public mat- 
ters, and he seldom pauses to tell long 
stories. He is generally a model man, 
and there is an honor about him that no 
other profession possesses. He never re- 
marks unkindly of a rival, nor does he 
by word or conduct inform the mind of 
the rabble with explanation or insinua- 
tion of the delicate cases of disease or 
surgery which he has been called to treat. 
His lips are sealed; his tongue is silent, 
and we sometimes wonder whether or no 
he has been conducted into the deep re- 
cesses of some gloomy dungeon, and 
amidst suggestive surroundings and op- 
pressive silence, taken upon himself a 
more solemn obligation to secrecy and 
cireumspection than any society on earth 
can boast. 

The graduated physician and surgeon 
is a good and true man. To his skill, to 
his knowledge, to his honor, men and 
women implicitly commit themselves. 
Are we disposed to complain of his char- 
ges, a moment's reflection convinces us 
that an awful responsibility is his. Are 
we inclined to doubt his coming at our 
eall, the second thought reveals the fact 
that in his faithfulness—we speak now of 
ninety-and-nine in a hundred—he out- 
ranks the world; for, be it recorded to 
his praise, he responds to the wail of dis- 
tress whether it be in the heat of a high- 
twelve summer sun or the low-twelve of 
the cold, gloom and darkness of winter, 
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and that, too, in innumerable cases where 
he knows there is to be no compensation. 
In him we confide when the days are 
dark, the nights long, the pain almost 
unendurable; when hopeis buta faint 
ray, when dear ones are in danger, when 
distress is upon us. Let him who can 
ery out ‘unfaithful!’ The physician has 
little time of his own, and little time for 
speculations in which other men indulge. 
His average comfort—as other men see 
comfort—is inthe maina myth. He is 
everybody’s servant. He is in the man- 
sion at one hour and the cottage the next, 
and his profession knows no distinction— 
his teaching and practice no favoritism. 
Both obtain the best service he can ren- 
der, and it often occurs that the cottage 
obtains a discount in his charges. 

We have observed that the world would 
be in aterribly bad way were it otber- 
wise, and hence we take occasion to say 
that we have nosympathy with that mis- 
taken zeal—as it appears to our under- 
standing—which in any way tends to 
weaken the esteem in which all right- 
minded men and women must of neces- 
sity hold them. We have no desire, 
however, to discuss public measures in 
this article, and so we pause and pass to 
the consideration of other professions. 


THE LAWYER. 

The man who ‘puts out his sign’ in 
this profession must be an individual who 
has a well-balanced head, and is ‘ thick 
skinned’ in the matter of public abuse. 
There are a good many people, and they 
are usually those who are two-thirds of 
the time ina scrape, who cannot com- 
mand adjectives sufficiently expressive to 
speak his condemnation. He may be as 
honest, as conscientious and as pious as 
any man in the community, and yet there 
are those who consider and proclaim him 
a pirate. ‘That he lives and thrives large- 
ly by other men’s misfortunes and mis- 
understandings; that his fees for servi- 
ces rendered are generaily five times 
what they ought to be, is true; but that 
he is worse than the average of his fellow 
men is not true. We have observed, how- 
ever, that men who are never so happy 
as when they are * head over heels’ in a 
law snit—and there are a good many such 
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—are not entitled toa great amount of 
sympathy, and we opine that they should 
not complain bitterly about lawyers. 
Those people who have no scrapes, who 
do not trespass on their neighbors, who, 
if their neighbors trespass upon them 
are not angered to revenge, or * mad,’ 
past becoming pleased, and in a condi- 
tion of mind that forgives all the world 
at evening prayer, should not complain, 
except perhaps, when they aspire to of- 
fice of honor, trust or profit, and tind an 
attorney and counsellor at law ready to 
fill the bill totheir exclusion. But we 
are not kindly disposed, enthusiastically 
speaking, towards lawyers, and there- 
fore cannot be expected to give them the 
character we award to a_profestional 
teacher or clergyman. ‘There is a good 
deal about the profession that we do not 
like. Lawyers are clanish. They ‘tickle’ 
and ‘feed’ each other, and are ‘deaf, 
dumb and blind’ to the pockets of other 
professions. To use a slang phrase, 
‘they know too much’ for men who are 
not burdened so heavily with knowledge 
as by cheek; but, inasmuch as we have 
no purpose or desire to offend, we will 
Suflice it to be said 


not particularlize. 
that it is our observation and experience 
that a barrister can serve God and Mam- 
mon more successfully than the multi- 


tude. His is not, however, as bad as the 
average mind pictures him, and even 
among our friends and acquaintance there 
are worthy and honorable exceptions 
from the rule that marks the profession 
as one to be dodged by that man who 
hopes to live a life acceptable to himself 
and the community. 
THE JOURNALIST. 

In this profession there is less money 
and more trouble and torment to the 
mind and body than all others combined. 
The journalist serves a wicked and per- 
verse generation, and sees more of the 
shams and meanness of men than any of 
his compeers. He is bounded on all sides 
by critics, and is every day making the 
acquaintance of idiots, who, with more 
cheek than brains, flatter themselves that 
they—who have spent their lives in some 
other calling—are more competent in the 
matter of editing a newspaper than he 
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who has devoted a quarter of a century 
to the profession. He is annoyed by ig- 
norance that assumes intelligence, and if 
he avoids a discussion on some issue that 
in his judgment is inthe interest of an 
individual rather than the public, it is 
hinted that he has been bought; if he 
denounces evil and unfairness he is med- 
dlesome and malicious; if a free puff is 
denied he is mean; if a free puff is giv- 
en, the person who receives it thinks he 
has only obtained what ‘he is entitled to 
because of his great merit, and some- 
times he comes around to find fault be- 
cause it was not stated a good deal strong- 
er; if he pursues a course in politics that 
he believes most advantageous for patri- 
otic and party ends, the men who should 
give support turn their noses in condem- 
nation. ‘A journalist is expected to de- 
nounce, politically, his best friend, and 
to compliment a party man, politically 
again, and that, too, when the ‘denounc- 
ing and complimenting’ is of no more 
consequence to him as an individual than 
a copy of a last year’s almanac. He is 
expected to praise everything—be it good, 
bad or indifferent, professional or ama- 
teur—and he is certain that the man of 
whom he is compelled, in order to main- 
tain his equilibrium before the public, to 
speak censorious, will curse him, even 
though the same individual has been fa- 
vorably mentioned in his newspaper wri- 
tings ninety-nine times. for which the 
person thus complimented has never be- 
stowed the poverty of his thanks. And 
then, if he isa live journalist, he is al- 
ways writing and publishing something 
that some pious soul does not like, and 
is receiving calls from good people who 
want their neighbor shown up. and a 
promise that he will not mention the 
source of his information. He is both- 
ered by typographical errors, assailed by 
his political opponent, hated by those 
who have cases in the criminal court, an- 
noyed by those who are not reportetl ev- 
ery time they open their mouths, and in 
danger of a club or law suit from some 
one whose merit is not appreciated. In 
short, the journalist is a victim of men’s 
spleen, and he must be a man of temper 
like a dove, and a constitution like an ox, 
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or make his arrangements to be with the 
angels at forty. 

POLITICIANS AND SPORTING-MEN. 

Both are professions—we guess—and 
both are to be given the ‘cut direct’ by 
all men who have made up their minds 
that salvation, at the end of life, is desi- 
rable. Not that all will be ‘lost,’ but 
that the ‘ chances’ are nine out of ten in 
favor of it. The ‘professor of politics’ 
needs no special notice in New Hamp- 
shire. He is an ever present individual, 
and what he don’t know—unless he is 
mightily mistaken, and he never will ad- 
mit as much—no magazine writer can 
tell. The professor of the art of gamb- 
ling—for that is what constitutes a sport- 
ing man’s career—may be briefly men- 
tioned. His ways are devious, dark and 
damning. He is the jackal of society 
that does more mischief than the church 
can counteract. He seeks the ruin of the 
body. the peace of mind and the soul of 
his victim, and, alas, too often accom- 
plishes his purpose. He prospers for a 
time, but the end is invariably terrible to 
contemplate. He is the abhorrence of 
all men—even those who are not particu- 
lar in morals—the culprit who gives the 
police the greatest uneasiness, the des- 
pised of the community, the forsaken of 
God, the hated and ignored of virtuous 
women. And more than all, this blear- 


eyed lozfer, this would be important gea- 


tleman, knows that he is under the ban 
of society, knows that he is a reprobate, 
a fugitive from justice, a worthless being 
who preys upon men and morals. Rum 
and its et ceetera ruins his health, and 
eventually—if he escapes prison, where 
he rightfully belongs—he dies, to be un- 
mourned and speedily forgotten, save by 
the victims who live to curse 
ry. Thisis a profession that no young 
man can contemplate with any degree of 
satisfaction, or seek to enter unless he 
has ‘made up hi. mind’ to be useless, 
and have it said, ‘it were better had he 
never been born.” 
THE MERCHANT. 

If there is any man inthe States that 
is, and has been for several years past, 
deserving of sympathy, that man is the 
merchant, who has had his all—his ne- 


his memo- 
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cessity of the present and his hope of old 
age—invested ‘stock in trade.’ 
The fall in prices on staple articles, 
rents, which are at ‘ war figures,’ taxes, 
which have increased rather than dimin- 
ished, and customers who do not pay 
their bills promply, if at all, have made 
his life full of trouble and anxiety. In 
fact, in ninety cases in every hundred, 
his is a daily anxiety of which the pro- 
fessional man—who enjoys a long sum- 
mer vacation—knows absolutely nothing 
by experience. The merchant's nerves 
are at tension the greater part of the 
time, and the multiplicity of cares with 
which he is surrounded robs him of that 
enjoyment which, in the course of human 
events, all men who labor are entitled to 
receive. With notes becoming due, cur- 
rent expenses to meet—be the times nev- 
er so dull—he often finds hiwself in fine 
meshes, and enduring hardships of which 
the laboring man is entirely ignorant. 
There is, however, no of 
minutely depicting the trials of the mer- 
chant, for the certainty that he is the 
man who, in these days of financial em- 
barrassment and uncertainty,, * carries 
the heavy end of the plank.’ is obvious 
to those to the ‘manor born.” More- 
over, those who entertain the belief that 
the merchant is the man who isin the 
majority at fashionable summer resorts, 
who spends his money the most freely. 
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in 


necessity 


will, upon investigation, find themselves 
deceived. We speak for the average 
merchants, for we know that while the 
public school teacher, the clergymen, 
lawyers aad others, have opportunities 
of ‘rest and refreshments’ to body and 
mind, while they may sun themselves at 
morn and eve and bask in cool seclusion 
at midday, the merchant and those other 
‘watchmen on the towers *"—the physi- 
cian and journalist—are mired in busi- 
ness. Those, therefore, who envy the 
merchant, who imagine that he is the 
man bas the ‘easiest time of it, 
who see only the millionaire picture, are 
mistaken in theirestimate. They should 
keep their eyes open to obituaries like 


who 


the following, which we clip from a cur- 
rent number of a well-known newspa- 
per: ‘He was for many years the sen- 
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ior partner of the firm and was a pros- 
perous merchant. But adversity and ill 
health gathered over his way. Afflicted 
with mental disease, his last years were 
clouded, and he passed away the victim 
of care and disappointment, and the ob- 
ject of sympathy.’ 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 

It is due that I should mention the 
merchant's clerk. The popular belief 
that his is a life free from the trials, 


temptations and perplexities of the man | 


who has a trade or tills the soil is an er- 
roneous one. There is no man who is 
compelled to labor for his daily bread— 
and all men ought to be compelled to do 
diligence or go hungry—that has a more 
disagreeable task. Through summer's 
heat and winter's cold he is * cooped up’ 
behind a counter and is face to face all 
the day long with customers. Some of 
these customers know what belongs to 
good manners, but the greater number 
have only a vague idea of * shopping eti- 
quette, and are nice, polite and aristo- 
cratic in their imagination only. This 
latter class—and we know enough of hu- 
man nature to feel contident that there is 
not a woman in America who will make 
a personal application of what is here 
truthfully said—are an unmitigated an- 
noyance, a libel on good breeding, and 
are liberally hated and emphatically de- 
spised by clerks who have no alternative 
but to shirk them upon their fellows. 
There is not a merchant’s clerk of our 
acquaintance—we have no fear of con- 
tradiction—but can give the names of a 
hundred persons who are dreaded as the 
plague and dodged asa timid man would 
a dog with the hydrophobia. ‘There are 
other trying ordeals to which clerks are 
subjected; such as dull days when there 
is nothing to do but stand around, first 
01 one foot and then on the other, and 
wait for a storm to clear up and custom- 
ers to put in an appearance; such as 
irritable and unreasonable masters; such 
as insufficient salary to meet their ex- 
penses; such as the impossibility to ac- 
cumulate the wherewith to clothe their 
family—if they happen to be blessed 
with one—or pay their tired and need-of- 
rest wife’s expenses to her country 
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home; such as an inability fo save a few 
dollars to pilot them through sickness 
and support themin their old age. All 
these things should be considered by 
country boys who have got the merchant 
clerk maggot in their crazy heads, and 
the truth should be stated in all candor 
that not one in a hundred of those who 
go behind the counter become * merchant 
princes.’ It has been our observation 
that when a business man wants a part- 
ner,or is compelled to promote some 
one, the person, who has the preference 
is a son, brother or individual who is 
backed by money not his own and who 
comes to the establishment without ex- 
perience and with monstrous, overbear 

ing and presuming airs, while the faith- 
ful clerk, who has spent his strength to 
build up the business, is snubbed, and, 
if the times bea little dull, so that he can 
not readily find employment elsewhere, 
is cut down in the matter of salary be- 
cause the expense of the concern has be- 
come greaterthan the income. These are 
facts that admit of no cavil, and there- 
fore we say to every young man who is 
about to become a participant in the 
struggle for place, consider well the sit- 
uation. Do not despise the lessons of 
the experienced or imagine that you are 

so much smarter than others that you 

will escape their grievances, for it is not 
so mvch in the possibility of success now 
as it has been in the past. 


THE MECHANIC. 

Concerning the mechanic. whether he 
be first, second or third class, much may 
be said. Were we to speak at length it 
would be with great respect and sympa- 
thy, for we realize that he is indispensa- 
ble to the world, that much of the pros- 
perity of the people depends upon ‘im, 
that by his inventions he has conferred 
blessings that cannot well be estimated, 
and that just now he is, in consequence 
of the general depression of business, a 
victim of low wages and in most cases 
has a hard chance inthe matter of ob- 
taining employment and snpporting his 
family. To discourage young men from 
learning a trade isa responsibility—even 
with a full knowledge of the times and 
the belief that low wages are to contin- 
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ue—that but few men would care to 
take, and hence we must dodge the sub- 
ject with the commonplace remark that 
*we hope the times will be better, that 
they will soon be enabled to earn the 
honest dollar of their daddies and be re- 
lieved from the annoyances and embar- 
rassments which now surround them.’ 
THE FARMER. 

Those who have read this article to 
this caption will not expect * sound ad- 
vic:’ from us in this paragraph, and al- 
though we should chance to * hit the ex- 
act truth,’ would be slow to acknowledge 
it. We will therefore be brief. ‘That 
farming is hard work is an indisputable 
fact. ‘That farmers have cares and anxi- 
eties we willadmit. But farming has, 
toa large degree, been reduced to a sci- 
ence, and the man who uses the intelli- 
gence which is easily obtained succeeds 
better than those in professions and nu- 
merous other callings, and although he 
may not have so much ready money, he 
has that which answers the same great 
purpose and which is about all the mul- 
titude can hope for at any time, viz.: 
‘the creature comforts.’ He is also. as 
a rule, free from embarrassments ; is sub- 
ject to no man’s caprice; is in no fear of 
a sheriff; can have a holiday now and 
then without losing his pay: and it he is 
a willing man in the * seasons.’ may 
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place his family beyond the pinching and 
worrylaent that come to those who are 
dependent upon ‘quick’ or ‘ glutted’ 
markets. All these possibilities, with 
many other advantages—such as distance 
from the temptations of the grog-shop, 
the society of dead-beats and loafers. 
the familiarities of vice, and animosities 
and jealousies—are less, and why, in 
view of all that has been said and writ- 
ten, there is such an unsolved problem 
as * How shall we keep our young people 
upen the farms?’ is beyond our compre- 
hension. We note, however, that multi- 
tudes of mechanics, traders and others 
have become disgusted with the tread- 
mill of their chosen callings and com- 
pelled to acknowledge from the * book of 
experience’ that the most reliable feeder 
of the family is the soil, and the farmer 
who ‘means business’ quite as honora- 
ble and more profitable than the average. 
Therefore. young men, consider well 
your situation and your opportunity. 
Let your ‘air castles’ in which wealth 
nbounds be but the dream in the dark. 
Let your judgment master the situation. 
Consider that there are more applicants 
than places, more blanks than prizes, and 
if you have a gloomy outlook, stick, make 
it bright, and by your grit and industry 
make it pay. 
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BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CT. 


The writer of this sketch was. in 1853 
and 1854, a mechanic. working in Hop- 
kinton. In his frequent visits to the 
stores and post-office he was accustomed 
to meet the students of old Hopkinton 
Academy, with Greek and Latin books, 
an algebra or geometry in their hands, 
which they were supposed to be study- 
ing. Subsequent developments have 
shown that, in some cases, there was no 
fact in the supposition. But at that time 
they seemed to the writer to be of anoth- 


er order of beings. Some of them have 
since become such—eminently. And the 
supposed eestacy of their employment, 
and profundity of their learning, excited 
ambitions and aspirations which he then 
had no means of gratifying or promot- 
ing. 

The teacher at that time was Prof. 
Dyer H. Sanborn. To get him from 
Tubbs Union at Washington was thought 
by the trustees and townsmen a consid- 
erable acquisition. His fame had pre- 
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ceded him, and was probably at that 
time at its climax, and extensive. An 
unusual advent of students from abroad 
was anticipated and realized. So many 
pupils, it was said, (the writer does not 
speak from data or personal knowledge) 
had not attended that institution at one 
time for many years, as did attend it 
during Prof. Sanborn’s preceptorate; 
and it is doubtful if so many ever did in 
any one term afterward. 

As the writer was walking home one 
evening he was accosted by the Profes- 
sor,to whom he had never before spoken. 
The popular teacher made enquiry in an 
easy and kindly way as to the opportu- 
nities, position and antecedents of the 
boy mechanic, and learning that the me- 
chanie was not altogether content to re- 
main as he was, gave him some encour- 
aging words, advised him about his 
reading, and was the first man who ever 
showed to him the possibility of pursu- 
ing those studies toward which he had 
looked with longing eyes afar off. 

The acquaintance thus begun by the 
condescension of the Professor was by 


him encouraged and improved, and 
eventually ripened into a closer and 


more intimate friendship than often ex- 
ists between two of such disparity of 
years. In the days of his activity many 
men doubtless enjoyed his contidence, 
and thoroughly knew him in the various 
relations which he sustained to society. 
But during the years of his retirement 
at Hopkinton, the writer believes there 
were few men to whom the Professor 
spoke, of himself, of his history. his af- 
fairs and designs, more unreservedly 
than to himself. 

While therefore he feels conscious that 
he thoroughly understood the man, and 
appreciated him for not more nor less 
than he actually was; and esteemed him 
more highly as he knew bim more inti- 
mately than the generality of his towns- 
men; he confesses himself disqualified, 
by the very circumstances, from attempt- 
ing an impartial analysis of his charac- 
ter and acquirements. 

But Professor Sanborn’s life was busy 
and fruitful, his talents versatile and va- 
riously employed. He sustained at dif- 
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ferent times relations to interests widely 
diverse and unrelated. His influence 
with the young of both sexes was marked 
and unusual. For fall fifty years he was 
an instructor of youth, and at the time 
he laid down the ferule had had perhaps 
a greater number under his tuition than 
any other maninthe State. Fora gen- 
eration at least his name was familiar to 
the people, and the positions he filled, 
if not eminent, were at least not incon- 
spicuous in public affairs. His personal 
acquaintance was vast beyond any enu- 
meration. And yet, so far as the writer 
is aware, no connected history of the la- 
borious services rendered by this man, 
or the changes that marked his useful 
career, has ever been put on record. 

Of the facts herein brought together 
some were obtained from an obituary in 
a Seminary paper printed at Tilton, some 
from his brother, Prof. E. D. Sanborn of 
of Dartmouth College, some from an ex- 
amination of catalogues, registers, ma- 
sonic proceedings, school reports and 
other documents, and many were com- 
municated by the gentleman himself in 
the latter years of his life. He has 
served his generation and his record is 
on high. These scanty and partial mem- 
oranda may also serve to preserve some 
knowledge and remembrance of it to the 
posterity of those who were in early 
years his pupils, and in after life his 
friends. 

Dyer Hook Sanborn was named for his 
maternal grandfather, Capt. Dyer Hook 
of Chichester. formerly (1760) of Kings- 
ton, aud one of the original proprietors 
of Wentworth, whose daughter, Hannah, 
married David E. Sanborn of Gilmanton, 
and became the mother of three sons 
who rose to distinction. Of the father, 


David E., and of the Hon. John S., his 


youngest son, a slight account is given 
in the sketch of Prof. Edwin D., GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY, I, 289. 

Dyer H. was born in Gilmanton, 29 
July, 1799; and died in Hopkinton, 14 
January, 1871. Brought up on his fa- 
ther’s farm, which was a mile square, he 
was early engaged in the rural pursuits 
common to the life of a farmer’s boy at 
that period. But having an active and 
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enquiring mind. and being of a feeble 
constitution, his attention 


study and prepared for college at Gil- 


he turned to 
manton Academy, but for some reason 
gave up the intention of going to college 
and never entered. 

At the age of seventeen he commenced 
teaching and taught winter schools for 
about ten years. in Pittsfield, Deerfield, 
Me., and 
on 


Gilmanton, Wiscasset, 
bury, Mass., working a farm 
Ile had inthe mean time mar- 
ried and had bought a place in Gilmanton 
which he carried on, and served some 
time as a captain of militia. He then 
removed to Lynn, Mass., and engaged 
in teaching asa profession. While there 
he commenced and pursued a course of 
medical studies, and it is believed he re- 
ceived the degree of M. D.; but he nev- 
er practiced medicine. 

In 1828 he removed to Marblehead, 
where he taught for several years. 
teturning to New Hampshire he became 
principal of the Academy at Sanbornton 
Square, and prepared for the press an 
‘Analytical Grammar of the English 
Language.” In its construction he used 
many of the definitions which had been 
employed in the Grammar of John L. 
Parkhurst, published in 1820, for which 
purpose he purchased and held the copy- 
right of Parkhurst’s Grammar; but 
gave that gentleman credit for all he 
used, withscrupulous care. His Analyt- 
ial Grammar was first printed at Con- 
cord, in 1836. The sale of the first edi- 
tion was rapid, and in 1839 it was revised 
and stereotyped. In 1846 it had gone 
through eight editions. 

In 1833 he received from Waterville 
College, and in 1841 from Dartmouth 
College, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. 

He also taught at Sanbornton Bridge, 
now Tilton, and became Professor of 
Mathematics and of the Natural and In- 
tellectual Sciences in the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary, which was 
then located on the Northfield side of the 
river. While in this position he formed 
classes for normal instruction, and pub- 
lished an abridgment of his larger work 
under the form and title of ‘‘ Sanborn’s 


Ames- 
sull- 
mers. 
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1816, which passed through eight edi- 


School Grammar,” Concord. 
tions in five vears. being extensively used 
in certain sections of New Hampshire, 
and probably in other states, till super- 
ceded by Weld’s. In this appeared the 
well-known grammatical rhyme, com- 
mencing, 

A noun’s the name of any thing, 

As ball, or garden, hoop Or swing, 
of which he claimed to be the original 
author. 

At what time the writer is not aware, 
but thinks it was while connected with 
this institution, 
ceived ordination 
preacher in the 
Church. 


Professor Sanborn re- 
and became a local 
Methodist Episcopal 


He never took an appointment, 
or belonged to conference, but he often 
supplied vacant pulpits, in his own and 
ather denominations, and married a great 


number of people, particularly among 
his former pupils. 

In 1848 he left Sanbornton and was 
principal of Andover Academy one year, 
when he became principal of Tubbs Un- 
ion Academy. Washington, and was ap- 
pointed School Commissioner, of Sulli- 
van County in 1850, serving two years. 
He also represented Washington in the 
Constitutional Convention in 1851. 

With the fall term of 1853 he entered 
upon his duties as principal of the Hop- 
kinton Academy. Of his popularity at 
that time,and of the success of the 
school under his administration, mention 
has already been made. He purchased 
a small place in Hopkinton village which 
was henceforth his residence during his 
life. This he took a great delight in 
adorning and improving. and paid par- 
ticular attention to the cultivation of the 
best varieties of grapes, pears and ap- 
ples. 

Having long beena personal friend and 
political associate of Franklin Pierce, he 
was offeredand accepteda clerkship in the 
Treasury Department at Washington,un- 
der that gentleman's administration, and 
entered upon his duties in 1855. In 1857 
and 1858 he taughta select school in Pitts- 
field; but receiving the appointment of 
postmaster of Hopkinton in 1859, in 
place of Joseph Stanwood, deceased, he 
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never taught any except private pupils 
afterward. He continued in the office 
until his death, and was for many years 
also superintendent of the town schools. 

After retiring from the active duties of 
his profession his former pupils gave him 
a complimentary reception and benetit, 
with an elaborate dinner, and literary 
exercises adapted to the oceasion, and as 
a testimonial of their good faith they 
presented him a purse of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

In Freemasonry he was a Knight Tem- 
plar, and was a chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of New Hampshire from 1849 to 
1856. He held for many years a commis- 
sion of Justice of the Peace and Quo- 
rum throughout the State, and did con- 
siderable justice business. Before the 
war of the Rebellion he affiliated with 
the Democratic party; but during and 








after that war with the Republican. 
Professor Sanborn published, besides 
the books above named, ** A Geographi- 


eal Manual.*? 1856, and ** School Mot- 
toes,” 1858. He was a freqnent contrib- 
utor to the N. H. Journal of Education, 
while published, and for various periodi- 
cals in and out of the state. He collect- 
ed with great labor materials for a his- 
tory of the Sanborn Family. a portion of 
which he edited and prepared for the 
press, but did not live to complete the 
work. 

About two years before his decease he 
experienced a partial paralysis, severely 
effecting one side, from which he never 
fully recovered; and although his exit 
was not unexpected, his final illness was 
very brief. His second wife survives 


him, but by neither wife left he any is- 
sue. 
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BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
I can but trust in God 









And rest within His arms, 
Whether I lie beneath the sod 


Or face life’s wild alarms. 


In Him is all my joy; 


In Him is all my peace; 
I work in His employ, 


And at His bidding cease. 


He doeth all things well, 
He loveth every soul; 


All things His goodness tell 


And His supreme control. 


Father of life and light! 


Being all-wise and kind! 
Oh, give me clearer sight 


Who am so weak and blind. 


Let me not faint and fail 


Before the close of day, 
Oh, let not doubts assail 


The heart that owns Thy sway. 


And when my work is done, 
And I am gathered home, 


How bright will be the sun! 


How sweet a voice say—Come! 
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THE TWO LAST SAGAMORES OF NEWICHAWANNOCKh 


BY W. 


F. 


LORD. 


[This sketch, from the pen of the historian of Berwtck and Somersworth, will be, we believe of 
sufficient interest to our readers dwelling in the eastern section of the state, as well as to all interest- 
ed in Indian history, to warrant its republication in the GRANITE MONTHLY.) 


Rowles, a noted Sagamore of Newich- 
awannock, during its early settlement by 
the English, had his domicil on the 
easterly side of the river near Quamphea- 
gen falls. All the Indians from the up- 
per waters of the Newichawannock to 
the sea were his subjects, though he was 
under the great Passaconway. His sub- 
jects had been greatly diminished by the 
fearful plague that had flapped its ma- 
larious wings along the New England 
coast, a few years before permanent set- 
tlement had been made in Newichawan- 
nock. 


He possessed the gift of prophesy and 
predicted to the early settlers the im- 
pending bloody conflicts between the 


Indian and white man. Hesaid “at first 
the Indian will kill many and prevail but 
after a few years they will be great suf- 
ferers and finally be rooted out and de- 
stroyed.” 

The dwelling place of Rowles upon 
the banks of the Newichawannock was 
well chosen for sustenance and pictur- 
esque beauty. It was at the head of tide 
water; the upper waters were not then 
as now yarded up to be daily parceled 
out and harnessed to a ponderous mech- 
anism and ladened with the filth of fac- 
tories and street sewers, but it flowed 
freely from the crystal lakes, dancing 
and laughing through the high mossy 
gorges to the tide water. In their sea- 
son, countless salmon and migratory fish 
sported in its crystal waters on their 
passage to its upper sources; an hour in 
his light canoe upon a receding tide 
would take him to the broad Piscataqua 
which the early explorers found so 
crowded with delicious fish that they 
named it Piscataqua (fish water). 

Near the soft green meadows on the 


sligo shore was his small and rudely cul- 
tivated cornfield; around bim was a 
dense forest filled with game; near his 
dwelling were several small moulded 
hills irrigated by pure, gushing springs, 
upon whose summit there clustered lus- 
cious grapes and sweet and nourishing 
nuts. At his fireside could be heard the 
gurgling waters of Assabumbadoc as 
they fell through the craggy chasm into 
the fathomless pool. 

If he turned to the rising sun he saw 
old Agamenticus sitting upon the rim 
of the ocean, the pulpit of the 
Great Spirit, where their taaditions 
taught them He came down concealed in 
the great storm cloud to watch the angry 
moods of the ocean. If he turned to the 
setting sun he saw towering above the 
forest, drapedin hazy veils, the long 
chain of mountains that brace up the 
valley of the Merrimack. the home of 
Passaconaway, his great lord and mas- 
ter, 

“Who could change the seared and yellow leaf 
To bright and living green.” 

Ferdinando Gorges had by royal favor 
obtained a charter of all the land in the 
western part of Maine, where he hoped 
to build up an empire for his prosperity. 
He founded the Agamenticus plantation 
in 1623: within its limits was Newicha- 
wannock. He sent over scores and hun- 
dreds of tenants and servants. Seme 
having no taste for agriculture were early 
attracted by the excellent timber that 
grew upon the banks of the Newicha- 
wannock and its wonderful facilities for 
the manufacture and transportation of 
lumber. 

In 1643 Humphrey Chadbourne, for a 
pittance, purchased the homestead of 
Rowles, the land on which the village of 
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South Berwick now stands. 
later Gov. Godfrey and council granted 
to Richard Leaders. Assabumbadoc falls 
and adjacent lands. Dams and mills 
were erected there, and at Quampheagen 
and Salmon Falls. The forests melted 
away, the game disappeared and migra- 
tory fish could no longer ascend the 
river. Every means on which Rowles 
and his people had relied for support had 
been swept away. 

In 1670, five years before the com- 
mencement of the Indian wars, Rowles 
being bedridden with age and sickness, 
complained of the great neglect with 
which he had been treated by the English. 
At length he sent a messenger to some 
ot the principal men of Newichawan- 
nock to make him a visit. He told them 
**he was loaded with years and that he 
expected a visit in his infirmities from 
those who were now tenants on the land 
of his fathers. ‘Though all of these plan- 
tations are of right my children’s, I am 
forced inthis age of evil, humbly to re- 
quest a few hundred acres of land to be 
marked out and recorded for them upon 
the town books asa public act, so that 
when I am gone they will not be perish- 
ing beggarsin the pleasant places of 
their birth.” 

This modest request of the dying 
Rowles was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be attested to by Major 
Waldron and others, but it was never 
granted. Rowles passed away beyond 
the setting sun, leaving no inheritance 
for his children inthe places of their 
birth. 

His son and successor, Blind Will— 
who received that name from having lost 
one eye—regarding the premonitory 
counsel of his father with sacred respect, 
at the commencement of the King Phil- 


Seven years 
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lip war, about 1675, he entered the Eng- 
lish service where he remained two 
years, or until his death. Although 
sometimes distrusted by his comrades 
because he had a red skin he always 
proved himself loyal to the English and 
is spoken of by the early historians as a 
Sagamore of note and ability. He be- 
came the trusted friend of Maj. Waldron, 
accompanied him on various expeditions 
against the Indians and acted as pilot in 
the expedition to Ossipee lakes. 

After the English made an alliance 
with the ‘ Mohawks” against the 
Eastern tribes, strange Indians were re- 
ported to be in the vicinity of Cochecho. 
Maj. Waldron sent Blind Will with a 
company to ascertain who they were. 
The ** Mohawks” mistaking them for en- 
emies rushed upon them and only three 
escaped. Blind Will was dragged away 
by his hair and perished in the woods at 
the confluence of the Isinglass and Cho- 
checho rivers in the south-west part of 
Rochester. a short distance above the 
line between Rochester and Dover. 
This location still bears the name of 
** Blind Will’s Neck,” and the old inhab- 
itants in that locality will point out the 
spot where he was buried, and some of 
them insist that they have heard his 
** war-whoop ” as they pass it with their 
teams in the midnight hour. Few of the 
subjects of Rowles remained long in the 
valley of the Newichawannock after his 
death. A century ago one had his home 
on the banks of Worster’s river, near the 
Newichawannock, by the name of Sun- 
set, a suggestive name. He was buried 
in an unmarked grave inthe old Wors- 
ter burying ground and not a ray of twi- 
light from the departed race lingers in 
the pleasant places of their birth. 
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